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FAMILY TALK— 


wt comes’ camping. Every spring 
day makes a fellow’s feet sort of 
tingle to get out into the country—into 
the woods, up the’ mountains, on the shores 
of lake or river—any place but here. 
And almost every Saturday now a lot of 
us hike out along some dusty road, and 
across green meadows, and among the 
leafing trees, and pick out a comfortable 
place for our little, carefully-guarded and 
always cheerful camp fire—and listen to 
strange noises and tell stories and plan 
the details of our “big camp” that is to 
come when school is out. 


EXT month, therefore, we will have 

our big “Camping Number” of Boys’ 
Lirz. There will be special articles on 
camping—on every phase of it—just the 
information all of you will want about 
living out in the open. 

They’ll be so’ good, indeed, that the read- 
ing of them will be almpst as good as 
“going.” We are sure of this, because 
the main article will be by Tue Cave 
Scour. We don’t need to say anything 
else to prove it now, do we? 


te will be other things, too, in 
the June Boys’ Lire, of especial in- 
terest at the beginning of vacation. 

One will be a dandy baseball story by 
Mr. Lestre W. Quix. The title is “The 
Indian Sign.” Do you know what the 
“Indian sign” is? Anyone ever have it 
on you? Mr. Quirk is the man—as most 
of you‘know—who wrote “The Lucky Sev- 
enth,” “Taylor, Pindh Hitter,’ and a lot 
of other fine baseball tales. 

Then, of course, you’ll have the fun of 
reading the story of the extraordinary 
championship game in “Hicks Wins His 
‘B’,” which ab as in this number. 

The “Double Page” photographs in June 
will be all about “eats.” 


Lyte everywhere’ tell us how they enjoy 
the scout pictures in Boys’ Lire. Ask 
your Scoutmaster to send to us the best 
pictures he has, or can get, illustrating 
your woodcraft activities, or your observ- 
ance of the Scout Law. W raft photo- 
graphs will be printed in July, and must 

here by May 20. Scout Law pictures 
are to appear in the August number. We 
need pictures from you to make our col- 
lections complete on these subjects. Every 
picture entered in our competition will be 
paid for if used ‘($1 each) and the best 
competing picture on our Double Page 


will receive $5.00. 
THE EDITOR. 























with its light sprit sail and old- 

fashioned side-board so commonly 
used among the clammers and fishermen of 
the Great South Bay, into the Seaford dock 
and called vociferously to his friend, Tom 
Buntlin. 

“Hello, Tom! H-a-l-l-o!” 

Tom, after letting him exercise his lungs 
with a vengeance, turned and responded 
lazily with a wave of the hand. 

“Coming, Buddy! Don’t get excited.” 

By the time Tom reached the dock, 
Buddy was even more excited than before, 
or rather his excitement had turned to 
anger, which he let out in a steady stream 
of objurgation. 

“You might answer a fellow and not let 
him scream himself hoarse. You heard me 
at first. It was a mean trick, Tom Bunt- 
lin, and you don’t deserve to hear the 
news. I ought to go without you. I will, 
too, if—” 

“Wait, Bud, take a breath, or you'll 
choke,” Tom interrupted, dropping lightly 
into the skiff. Disposing himself comfort- 
ably on the side seat, he added, “Now 
what’s all the excitement about?” 

“I won't tell you,” snapped Bud, pushing 
the skiff from the dock, and pulling the 
sail over to catch the stiff breeze. 

Tom looked at him quizzically, and 
Buddy continued to watch the top point of 
his mast. They remained quiet for a 
moment. 

“I say now, Buddy,” remarked Tom 
then, “Is this a case of kidnapping or 
shanghaing?” 

“Neither. It’s a case of sailing under 
sealed orders.” 

Silence again, followed by an audible sigh 
from Tom, who began dipping his hands 
in the water and applying them to his fore- 
head. “Some people just naturally give 
me a headache,” he murmured to himself. 

Before he could proceed further with his 
soliloquy, which was intended to be iron- 
ical, Bud regained his composure and in- 
terrupted eagerly: “Say, Tom, I’ve got 
the biggest piece of news you’ve heard in a 
long while !” 

“Y-e-s?” drawled Tom, with a rising 
accent in the word that was intended to 
indicate lazy indifference rather than curi- 
osity. 

“Yes,” returned Bud sharply, “and if you 
want to hear it sit up and listen, Drop 


B= Pennington swung his small skiff, 
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that water and pay attention. Last night 
a big ship went aground on the bar off 
vones’s Beach, and she’s so battered to 
pieces by the breakers that she’s leaking 
her cargo through every seam. When the 
tide turns the bay will be full of wreck- 
age, and—” ; 

“Who told you that?” demanded Tom, 
sitting up quickly. 

“Bill Watson. He came ashore not half 
an hour ago. He was on the beach and 
helped rescue the crew of the ship. He 
said the ship was breaking up rapidly, 
and—” 

“What ship was it?” interrupted Tom 
again. 

“The Southern Cross, a coaster from South 
America, loaded to the decks with all sorts 
of tropical goods. Her cargo was con- 
signed to merchants in New York, but 
they'll never get it. She’s a total wreck— 
aground on the outer bar and pounding 
hard.” 

“They got off all the crew, you say?” 

“Yes, the Gull Island Life Saving Station 
men picked them up as they jumped into 
the sea. Couldn’t get a boat through the 
surf nor a line over the ship on account 
of the stiff gale blowing toward the beach. 
A lot of the wreckage floated ashore, and 
now the cargo’s coming in. The bay will 
be full of it before long. She’s aground 
right at the mouth of Gilgo Inlet, and you 
know what that means. The tide will bring 
in slathers of cargo, and I mean to get 
the first pickings. As soon as the news 
spreads there’ll be a score of boats scoot- 
ing for the bay, and we must get there 
first.” ' 

Tom was now as much excited as his 
friend, and began firing questions at him 
to secure all the information he could. 
Ships often ran aground off the beach, but 
they seldom went to pieces over night. If 
they could not be 
floated their car- 
goes were general- 

y salvaged by 
lighters and wreck- 
ing tugs from the 
city. 

But both boys 
could recall when 
the Southern 
Queen was wreck- 
ed in a storm years 
before, and how for 
days and days the / 
bay was filled with ~* 
a miscellaneous lot 
of stranded cargo. 
Everything that 
would float was 
carried through 
the inlet, and fish- 
ermen gathered in 
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cocoanuts, boxes of tropical fruits, cases 
of oil, and sundry other articles that had 
not been damaged by the waves. 

“Tl bet Old Bill Watson came ashore 
to get a bigger boat to pick up things,” 
Tom remarked after a while. “Anyway 
we must get ahead of him.” 

“Yes, that’s what I thought,” Bud nod- 
ded. “You see, a lot of the cargo will be 
water-soaked and worthless, and we must 
choose and pick.” 

“There’s a sail now behind us,’ Tom 
announced suddenly. 


|. tone turned hastily and scanned the ap- 
proaching sail, the boat itself being 
hidden from view by the meadow grass. 

“Yes, that’s Bill. He’ll overhaul us be- 
fore we get to the inlet.” 

“Let her have all the sail she can stand. 
Bill’s old tub can’t stand up in a breeze 
like this any better than ours.” ; 

Thereafter it became a long and close 
race between the two boats, and the boys 
grew so interested in the outcome of this 
that for a time they forgot the main object 
of their trip. They shot out of the mouth of 
the creek, and started across the bay, ice- 
rimmed and snow-packed in places, but 
rough and turbulent in the channel near 
the middle. The small skiff danced over 
the waves as Bud held her stiffly on her 
course in spite of the violence of the wind 
that threatened time and again to capsize 
her. 

Half across the bay they still led their 
pursuer by a quarter of a mile. Far be- 
hind them they could see other sails emerg- 
ing from the creeks and bays along the 
mainland. The 
news of the wreck 
of the ship had al- 
ready spread and 
awakened the peo- 
ple of the sleepy 
villages. 

The purpose of 
the boys was to 
cross the bay and 
enter Gilgo Inlet, 
through which the 
incoming tide 
would sweep with 
irresistible force. 
By tacking back 
and forth near the 
mouth of the inlet, 
they hoped to be 
able to scan every 
article that floated 
in. They would 
thus have their 
choice of all wreck- 
age, taking what 
they wanted, and 
leaving the rest for 
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the less venturesome ones back in the bay 
and along the beach. 

Gilgo Inlet they found rough and bois- 
terous, for the fury of the breakers dashed 
across its outer mouth and long swells 
rolled inland. But there was no great 
danger for one skilled in navigation, for 
the incoming tide was a stubborn set-back 
to any boat that wanted to pass out into 
the ocean. Indeed, this was impossible with 
tide and wind against them. 

“Now keep your eyes open,” Bud 
warned, as they entered and began tacking 
back and forth. 

“Here’s a box of something,” Tom cried, 
leaning Over and pulling at a floating 
article. A moment later he made a wry 
face and released the box. “Oranges!” 
he said, “And water-soaked!” 

“Let Bill have a bite of them!” replied 
Bud cheerfully. 

Bill Watson coming up behind them 
did make a dive for the oranges, and 
they watched him haul the box aboard. 
Then a moment later, after he had bitten 
into one, he dumped the whole lot over- 
board. 

“Stung? shouted Tom. 

“Cocoanuts are watertight,” said Bud. 
“We'll have some—enough for a feast!” 

Hundreds of cocoanuts came floating 
around them, and the two boys began grab- 
bing them until they had half a hundred 
in the bottom of the boat. 

“We don’t want to load her down with 
nothing but cocoanuts,” Tom remonstrated 
then. “Let’s wait for something else.” 

Bunches of bananas and many strange 
tropical fruits came floating in on the tide, 
and the boys took turns picking them up 
and testing them with their teeth. Some 
were good and some so water-soaked with 
the salt brine they were worthless. It was 
a miscellaneous cargo they were picking 
up, using such judgment as they could to 
reject the worthless. 

“Hello, what’s Bill trying to do!” ex- 
claimed Bud, raising his head from the 
bottom of the boat. 

“Trying to sneak around and get outside 
of us,” Tom replied. “Thinks he’ll get the 
first pickings.” 

“Well, he’ll have another think to come. 
I can sail out as far as he dares.” 


for half an hour the two jockeyed for 
position, neither willing to permit the 
other to get the outside. They tacked back 
and forth, approaching the line of boiling 
breakers so close that at times they caught 
their frothy foam over the side. In doing 
this none realized more than Bud that they 
were inviting danger. If by chance they 
ran a yard too far into the line of white 
breakers they would be dashed to pieces 
or capsized. Still the desire to keep out- 
side of Bill’s boat made them take risks of 
an unusual nature. 

“Look out, Bud!” Tom warned once. 

It was a close shave, and the boy brought 
his boat away from the maw of the break- 
ers none too soon. Bill Watson was like- 
wise running a risk, shaving the line of 
breakers by as many feet as there should 
have been yards. In the rivalry to get 
and hold the best position, both navigators 
neglected the floating cargo around them. 

“I wouldn’t go out any further, Bud,” 
Tom said finally. “There’s enough for both. 
If Bill wants to run the risk of—Hello! 
What’s up!” 

“His throat halyard’s broken!” replied 
Bud, rising to get a better look at their 
rival boat, which seemed suddenly to be in 
trouble. 

The sail was hanging loose and flapping 











near 





“Get ready, Tom!” he shouted. “We'll strike on the next.” 














wildly in the wind, the throat halyard hav- 
ing snapped and let down half the sail. 
The sailboat began to drift rapidly 
through the inlet toward the bay. She 
was in no immediate danger, but she was 
out of the race entirely. 

“I can imagine what Bill’s saying about 
this time,” remarked Tom with a smile. 
“Well, now we’ve got everything our own 
way. I don’t think anybody else will 
bother us.” 

This proved to be true. No one else 
ventured out into the inlet, and the boys 
resumed their work of picking up and ex- 
amining the articles that floated in. They 
spent hours at this work, throwing some 
of their cocoanuts overboard to make room 
for more valuable things picked up. They 
scarcely noted the flight of time. The other 
boats had retreated further up the bay, 
and they were alone in the inlet. 

“Say, Bud, the wind’s changing!” Tom 
exclaimed suddenly, looking up. “It’s 
blowing a stiff breeze from shore.” 

“Yes, and the tide’s changing,” replied 
Bud, a little white in the face. “We ought 
not to have stayed out here so long. Let’s 
get back.” 

The wind had shifted straight around, 
and when Bud tried to sail toward the bay 
he found that he had to beat his way 
against a strong, stiff breeze. Added to 
this was the tide, which was beginning 
to flow out again into the ocean. He took 
two long tacks across the inlet, and to his 
amazement found he had not gained a 
foot, but actually lost. Tom needed no 


words to inform him of their danger. He 
too had been watching a point on the beach 
to see if they gained or lost. 

“We may gain on the next tack,” Bud 
said calmly, but there was no conviction 
in his voice. Tom nodded and said noth- 
ing. When they came back on the fol- 
lowing tack they had lost several yards 
instead of feet. 

“The tide will be getting stronger eve 
rw Tom weceuieinedi S What. can ee 

0?” 

“Nothing that I can see,” Bud answered 
in a low voice.. “We can’t land on the 
beach without being smashed to pieces, 
and we can’t go back.” 

“And we haven’t much chance out here,” 
Tom added, pointing to the wild, rough 
bosom of the ocean, with the long lines 
of breakers between. 

Realizing their danger, they both re- 
mained very quiet, but with every sense 
alert for a possible chance to seize. Bud 
kept the skiff up in the wind and beat 
back and forth, using every trick he knew 
to gain a little headway against tide and 
wind. Between squalls of unusual violence 
he would make a few yards, but the next 
puff would knock him back. The tide, too, 
was beginning to assume a force that was 
almost irresistible. The floating articles 
around them were now raking out 
—— the inlet instead of toward the 

ay. 

“We can’t make it, Bud,” Tom seid 
finally, his voice shaking a little. “Think 
we'd better try to swim for it?” 
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“No, that would be suicide. If the skiff 
can't buck against the tide what show 
have we? I’m going to stick as long as 
we can.” 

“Yes,” slowly, “I suppose that’s the 
best.” 

They remained = for some time, 
watching anxiously approaching line of 
breakers. They were drifting 
toward them in spite of all ef- 
forts to beat the skiff away. 
Each time they returned on a 
tack the roaring breakers were 
a few yards nearer. 

“This is the last tack,” Bud 
said once. “The next will land 
us in the breakers.” 

“Better keep out in the mid- 
dle then.” 

“Yes, I’m going to turn and 
run with the tide and wind, 
steering a course in the middle 
of the channel.” 

Tom nodded, and added in a 
low voice: “That will bring us 
to the end further out. We can’t 
live long in that sea.” 

“No—but——” p 

Bud raised himself cautiously ~ 
and peered ahead as they were 
lifted on the crest of a big 
roller. Tom watched him in- 
quiringly. 

“Tom,” he added after a long 
pause, “I’m going to make a 
run for the wreck. She’s just 
off the mouth of the inlet. It’s 
our only chance. We can’t live 
out there ten minutes, but we 
might get aboard the wreck 
if. ” 





Tom stood up and gazed 
ahead. He saw the daring 
trick Bud had in mind. By 
sailing with the wind and tide 
they could run right alongside 
of the wrecked ship. Then they 
had one chance in a thousand 
of getting aboard. 

“All right, Bud,” Tom re- 
plied. “It'll be a tough scramble. One 
of us may be saved. If it’s you, Bud, tell 
the folks at home——” 

“It’s both or neither, Tom,” Bud inter- 
rupted. “Get that rope and tie it around 
our waists.” 

Tom obeyed, and then removed his shoes 
and coat. When finished he held the til- 
ler stick and sheet rope while Bud divested 
himself of his superfluous garments. Then 
they stood ready watching the wreck 
ahead. They were running toward it with 
incredible swiftness now, both tide and 
wind urging them on. When within a 
hundred feet of it, Bud said sharply: 


“I’m going to run straight on it, Tom. 
In the smash-up we'll have a moment to 
get aboard. en she strikes jump for 
the side. The waves will help us. If we 


miss it——” 

— won’t, Bud! I’m going to make 
t 

With nerves drawn taut, they waited 
anxiously for the fateful moment. They 
were rushing toward the huge hulk of a 
wreck with tremendous speed. 

“I hope we'll strike on the top of a 
wave, and not—” Bud began, and then 
stopped suddenly. “Get ready, Tom!” he 
shouted. “We'll strike on the next!” 

There was a crash that knocked them 
off their feet, and then a deluge of water 
in their eyes and ears. Neither boy knew 
exactly how they did it, but when they 
had time to think and take notice they 
found themselves sprawled on the battered 


deck of the wrecked ship. In the collision 
the wind had been knocked out of them 
and for a minute they could only gasp 
and gulp. 

“Hurt, Tom?” asked Bud. 

“No, only a little bruised. That was 
some jump, Bud.” 

“Best I ever made. Well, we're here.” 





“Yes, but we got ahead of you,” replied Bud, “and by the 
law of the sea she’s ours.” 


“Yes, but for how long? Didn’t you 
say the ship was going to pieces?” 

“Yes, everybody said so, Bill told me.” 

“What everybody says must be true, 
then.” 

“Not always, Tom.” 

They raised themselves to their feet and 
inspected their surroundings. The deck 
of the ship had a sharp slant, and it looked 
as if it had been swept by a hurricane and 
washed down by a torrent of water. Every 
movable object had long since disappeared 
in the sea. 

They glanced shoreward. It seemed a 
long distance off, and people on it looked 
like flies or crawling snails. No one had 
seen their sail or the final climax of their 
adventure. 

“I wonder if they could get a line out 
to us,” Bud remarked. “The wind’s blow- 
ing off shore now.” 

“They don’t know anybody’s aboard, and. 
they won’t try.” 

“We must try to signal to them, Tom.” 

“Yes, if we can find anything for a 
signal or a mast to hang it on.” 

Bud made his way toward the bow, 
looking for any loose piece of sail they 
could turn into a signal flag. Suddenly 
he stopped and looked intently at the 
waves dashing against the side of the 
wreck. 

“Tom! Tom!” he cried. “We're afloat! 
The tide’s lifted her off the bar and she’s 
drifting in deep water.” 

“Then we'll go to the bottom in short 


order,” groaned Tom. “It was nothing but 
the: shoal water that kept her up before.” 

“T° don’t* know, but we’re afloat all 
right.” 

in a very short time there was no ques- 
tion about this. The big hulk was swing- 
ing outward with the tide, and the shore 
began’ to recede. 

“I don’t believe she’s as bad- 
ly injured as Bill Watson re- 
ported,” Bud remarked. “She 
seems to be floating easily, but 
with a sharp slant.” 

“But how did the cargo get 
yverboard?” 

“Chucked over maybe by the 
crew to lighten her.” 

“Then we may have a chance 

et. 

“There’s always a chance so 
long’s we're alive. Bill said 
they telegraphed for a wreck- 
ing tug. I wonder if it’s com- 


ing.” 

They scanned the horizon for 
a glimpse of a boat, and then 
turned suddenly to a new dan- 
ger. Bud saw it first, and ex- 
claimed: “We’re drifting on 
Horse Shoe Shoal, Tom! The 
tide and wind are carrying us 
straight for it!” 

Horse Shoe Shoal was the 
most dangerous along the coast, 
and was the implacable —_ 
of ships. The maelstrom whic 
swept across it meant inevitable 
destruction. The derelict had 
been lifted off the outer bar by 
the high tide, but she was now 
being carried slowly and stead- 
ily toward a doom from which 
there was no rescue. A wreck- 
ing tug might pull her from the 
former, but not from the latter. 

“Take the wheel, Tom!” Bud 
shouted a moment later. “I'll 


try to get up something for a 
sail. e must keep her off the 
Shoal.” 


Bud tugged frantically at the mass of 
ropes and torn sails, while Tom tried ev- 
ery trick with the wheel that he knew to 
work the lumbering hulk away from the 
danger point. Bud succeeded finally in 
getting part of a torn jib up so that the 
wind, filling it, gave them a little steerage 
momentum. They waited anxiously and 
breathlessly then for the result. For a 
time it seemed as if wind and tide would 
defeat them. The ship drifted nearer and 
nearer to the shoal, as they tried to head 
her for the deep water beyond. Finally 
the pull of the jib helped them, and they 
gradually brought her back on a straight 
course. } 

But the margin of safety was measured 
in feet, and not in yards. They waited 
anxiously for the crash, expecting any mo- 
ment to feel the jar as the keel struck, 
and then, with a sigh of relief, Tom said: 

“We've cleared it, Bud, but it was a 
narrow squeak. We ought to put in a bill 
for salvage for saving the ship.” 

“Yes, we’ve earned it,” Bud began, and 
then stopped abruptly. Bearing down 
upon them was a big wrecking tug, which 
had approached unannounced while they 
had been fighting to save the ship from the 
shoal. With joyful exclamations at the 
approaching rescue, the boys watched the 
tug in silence. 

When the captain of the tug came 
aboard he was surprised and astonished 
to find it in possession of the two boys. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Around the Island 


whole party crossed the stream 

and descended the rocks to the 
beach. The boys had filled bamboo 
quivers with arrows and fastened 
them across their backs with rattans. 
They had also been careful to: fill 
their water bottles. Crossing the 
black gravel beach, they disturbed a 
flock of tern and several sandpipers. 
Beyond this stretch of beach a wall 
of rock ran out almost to the water, 
but as the tide was not yet at its 
highest point there still remained a 
strip of sand at the base of the rocks 
wide enough for them to pass. 

They passed through a grove of 
the queerest looking trees the boys 
had ever seen—trees of the most fan- 
tastic shapes. 

“They are screw pines,” said the scout- 
master, in answer to the boys’ ques- 
tions, “but are really not pines at all, but 
a species of palm.” And then Karl was 
the first to see a spectacled fly-catcher, 
a black and white bird with a broad ring 
of blue around each eye which did look 
like spectacles. 

The beach grew narrower"as they pro- 
ceeded and the rocky cliffs higher and 
steeper, until ges | there ceased to be 
any beach at all, and they had to climb 
the rocks. The bank here was not very 
steep and was clothed with ferns, shrubs 
and creepers. The boys ase their way 
carefully, for the shrubbery concealed 
holes and clefts into which their feet 
sometimes slipped when they thought they 
were putting them down on firm rock. 
They had an uncomfortable feeling too 
that this was a likely place for snake 
holes and kept a close lookout for them. 


F, mie the next morning the 


When they had almost reached the top 
Harold stepped on a mass of creepers and 
went through up to his waist in a crevice. 


He was not hurt however, only jarred 
and startled, and Rod soon pulled him 
out. 

They continued along the top of the 
cliff among palms. The rocks grew more 


_T)R. CAMERON, 
How the Story Began—D? Of ERO" 
takes his patrol of scouts with him on an expedi- 
tion in the South Pacific. They leave their ship, 
the Flying Fish, to explore an island. A terrific 
storm comes up and they are forced to spend 
the night ashore. In the morning no trace of 
the Flying Fish can be seen, and the party finds 
itself marooned with only a meager supply of 
equipment and provisions. They find cocoanuts, 
which provide food for immediate needs. Then 
they build a cabin of bamboo. The fvod gets 
monotonous, the mosquitoes are bad, especially at 
night, and a little rebellion breaks out, but the 
boys forget their slight troubles when the scout 
master plans an exploration trip into the wilder- 
ness. On this trip Karl, preceding his companions, 
falls into a deep ravine and is unable to continue 
the journey. The situation proves favorable, and 
near fresh water—a new-found river—ihey de- 
cide to establish a new camp. After several event- 
ful days they decide to hike around the island. 





precipitous, and, as there was no reef to 
protect them here, the waters beat against 
them with a continuous roaring, sending 
the spray almost to the top. As the rocks 
grew steeper, they could see, by looking 
over the edge, that the vegetaticn was 
thinner here, forming a network now in- 
stead of a solid covering of green. Patches 
of white limestone and black volcanic rock 
were visible, and here and there dark holes 
and caverns around which the rock-nest- 
ing swallows wheeled. 


“Those caves probably contain quanti- 
ties of the birds’ nests so relished by the 
Chinese,” remarked the  scoutmaster. 
“These are the kind of swallows, if I mis- 
take not, that build them.” 

“How can any one eat birds’ nests?” 
said Dick in disgust. 

“These nests are something like gela- 
tine in appearance,” explained the Doctor, 
“and the best ones are almost pure white. 
However, I don’t want to eat them my- 
self.” 

The chasms disappeared as they went on 
and the rock wall became so steep and 
smooth that little vegetation could find a 
foothold. It was of black rock and al- 
most like an artificial wall built to keep 
out the sea that dashed against its base. 
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Farther on the roar of the surf 
lessened, for here a reef, now almost 
entirely under water, protected the 
shore somewhat. 


sc HAT?’S that?” cried Dick sud- 
denly. “Out there on the 

reef? It looks like a wrecked boat.” 
“It certainly is,” exclaimed Rod. 
“It-seems to be part of the hull of a 
boat, not a very large one I should 


say.” 

The Doctor took out his field 

lasses and examined the dark mass 
at lay far out on the reef, the 
waves washing it. 

“It is part of a small boat,” he 
said. 

“Is it the rowboat we came ashore 
in?” Fred asked, anxiously. 

“No, it looks to me like a native 
boat, a little sailing vessel probably. 
It may have lain there for some time. 
There is certainly no sign of life 

about it.” 

“Can’t we go out there and examine it?” 
Dick was on fire for an adventure. 

“Not until the tide is out,” answered 
the Doctor. “The reef is under water ex- 
cept in a few places. We shall have to 
comé back tomorrow when the tide is low 
if we want to get out there.” 

The lads turned away rather reluctantly, 
but the wreck furnished a subject for 
speculation for the rest of their trip.” So 
great was their interest in the wrecked 
boat that they did not at first notice that 
they had come in sight of another island. 
It did not seem ‘see so very far away 
for they could see plainly enough its high 
rocky walls crowned with a mass of 
greenery, but it was not near enough for 
them to distinguish details or maké 
any guess as to whether it. was inhabited 
or not. 

A flock of green pigeons a little farther 
on gave ean « mark for their ar- 
rows. All aimed carefully and let fly al- 
most together, but Bobby was the only 
one to bring down a bird. His joy over 
his success was somewhat dam 
the feeling, natural to the young hunter 
and never outgrown by many men. of 
compunction at having killed a beautiful 
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bird. The tears came into his eyes as he 
picked it up. His father sympathized 
with him and explained that he too would 
much rather hunt with a camera, but that 
there were times like the present when 
it was necessary to kill one’s food. “As 
such a time may come to anyone,” he said, 
“it is well to be able to shoot straight and 
hit your mark.” 4 

About half an hour later Fred remarked 
that the country seemed familiar Y 
to him. They were still bree 
along the top of the bank wit 
the dense forest at a little dis- 
tance to their right. 

“Isn’t that the place over there 
where we came out of the woods 
the first day we landed, when the 
storm came up?” he said. “Just 
where those two big palms with 
their tops touching seem to form 
a gateway.” 

“It looks like it,” the scout- 
master replied. “Let’s see if we 
can find any traces of our hay- 


ing been there before.” 

LTHOUGH it was_ two 
A weeks since they first land- 
ed they were able to find traces 
of their passage through the 
woods at this spot, proving that 
they had now been entirely 
around the island. It was nearly 
eleven o’clock and getting very 
hot, so they decided not to 
farther, but to eat their lunch 
here. The pork they had brought 
with them Dr. Cameron found to 
be slightly tainted from being 
carried so far in the heat. So 
Rod and Dick went to the edge 
of the cliff and tossed the meat 
into the sea. As it touched the 
water a shark raised its ugly 
head and seized it. 

After a good rest they started 
back the same way they had 
come, as it was considerably 
shorter than to around on the 
other side of the island. Just 
as they started Harold, who hap- 
pened to be looking seaward, 
shouted, “A sea-serpent! a sea- 
serpent !” 

Stretched out on the gently 
heaving water, sunning itself, 
was a great water snake, eight 
or nine feet long. It was near 
enough so they could see it clear- 
ly, a long, blue-black bod 
barred with bright yellow. 
stone thrown by Dick struck the water 
near it and it dived suddenly, rising to 
the surface again farther out. 

“Y’d rather not go in swimming around 
here, thank you,” said Rod, “water snakes 
and sharks—ugh.” 

When opposite the reef they found the 
tide was so low that they could go out 
on the reef, but it was too near night to 
delay, so they decided to return the next 
day. They reached camp before dark, 
found everything undisturbed, and were 
tired enough from their long tramp to 
turn in early. 

“I wonder what’s in that old wreck of 
a boat,” said Fred to Karl, his closest 
neighbor, when they had gone to bed. 
“Maybe it belonged to some natives who 
live on an island near here—and maybe 
they were killed when their boat was de- 
stroyed in a storm—or maybe the sailors 
got ashore and are living somewhere on 
this island—and maybe—” (he was drows- 
ing now, and talking slowly and ram- 


Dick 


bling)—“maybe they will attack us to- 
night—and try to scalp us—or maybe 
cook us alive!” 

The new and terrifying thought made 
him sit up qiuckly. 

“Karl!” he shouted. 


But Karl was asleep—and, as usual, 
snoring. The others were asleep, too. 
Feeling sheepish, Fred la 
fixed his thoughts closely, tho 


down again, 


ugh with dif- 





was the first one to scramble upon the sun- 


bleached remains of the boat. 


ficulty, on the American flag fluttering in 
a stiff breeze over his schoolhouse at home 
—a pleasanter thing to think-of than can- 
nibals—and soon went to sleep. 


CHAPTER XVII 
A Visit to the Wreck 


B ey patrol left camp the next day so 
as to reach the reef when the tide 
was low. The beach below the cliff the 
boys found to be of firm sand inlaid with 
honey-combed coral rock and _ pebbles. 
The reef was almost_entirely out of water 
now, and, the sea being calm, no large 
waves dashed against it. 

Leaving their shoes and stockings on 
the shore, they started out along the reef. 
Corals, some many-branched fike thick 
bushes, others resembling deer antlers, 
beautiful sea-fans or gorgonias, as Dr. 
Cameron called them; sponges, queer sea- 
cucumbers, and various other growths, 


strange or beautiful, could be seen plainly 
through the water. Karl was the only one 
who lingered to look at them, however. 
The others were too eager to examine the 
wreck. They startled several herons en- 
gaged in their usual age er of fishing, 
and large fish hawks wheeled screeming 
above their heads. In some places they 
were obliged to wade and here they found 
it difficult going, for the reef was slip- 
pery and they had to pick their 
way with care. 


ICK was the first one to 

scramble upon the _ sun- 
bleached remains of the boat, but 
only to meet with a disappoint- 
ment. The hull, which was near- 
ly intact except for its broken 
and splintered bow, appeared to 
be quite empty. She was evi- 
dently a small sailing vessel, such 
as the native traders use in their 
trips from island to island, but 
the sails and rigging and even 
the masts were gone, as well as 
whatever cargo she had carried, 
either taken away by the crew 
=| who abandoned her, or washed 
off by the sea. A coil of native 
rope and a small wooden chest 
were the only things remaining, 
the latter discovered by Dick in 
the little thatched cabin that oc- 
cupied the centre of the boat. 

“Perhaps it’s a treasure chest,” 
said Bobby, his eyes shining. 

“Hardly, in a boat of this 
kind,” laughed his father. “It 
has no lock, you'll notice.” 

Dick as finder had the privi- 
lege of opening the box, the 
others crowding around him. 

“Nothing but rusty tools,” he 
cried disgustedly. But the scout- 
master and the older boys did 
not share his contempt. 

“These things will be more 
useful to us than treasure, for 
what would we do with gold 
here?” observed Fred, as Dick 
lifted from the box a mallet, a 
couple of chisels, an augur and a 
small saw. A tin box in one end 
was found to hold an assortment 
of fish-hooks, some small, others 
large and strong enough for 
deep sea fishing. 

“This is a find well worth our 
trip out here,” exclaimed the 
scoutmaster, “and as Fred says 
much more valuable to us than 
treasure.” 

The little cabin was built of rough 

lanks. As gthese might be useful, the 

ys knocked it to pieces and carried some 
of the boards ashore. This was slow and 
difficult work as it took two to carry each 
plank along the slippery reef. Harold 
was the only one, however, who had an 
accident; he slipped into the: water above 
his waist, but he clung to the board and 
Rod, who was carrying the other end, kept 
him from slipping farther by pulling hard, 
so that he succeeded in scrambling up 
again. A badly scraped leg that the salt 
water caused to smart painfully was his 
only injury. 

The rds were carried to the top of 
the cliff, so they would not wash away at 
high tide, as it was not possible to carry 
more than three of such heavy, clumsy 

lanks back to camp on this trip. 

It was dusk before the hot, tired, hungry 
party reached camp. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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tine, silent and disgruntled, filed past 
their Scoutmaster, out into the dark- 
ness and the warm Florida rain. 

“Down to the Slave-market—quick!” 
whispered Harper Cochran, patrol leader 
and first class scout. “Pass the word!” 

The boys dashed through the little 
square, past the ancient Spanish cathe- 
dral, and gathered under the weather- 
beaten roof of the old landmark. When 
Harper backed against a square white 
column and flung up his hand, the smallest 
scout knew the storm was about to break. 

“It’s a measly shame!” he exploded. “I 
didn’t think Mr. Mawson would make that 
sissy Prescott assistant scoutmaster !” 

“Right!” yelled the troop heartily. They 
seldom agreed; it meant trouble ahead for 
Prescott. 

“*Member how he wouldn’t go in a 
canoe at camp, ’cause he’d promised his 
mother not*to?” said an agitator. 

“Promised nothin’,’ sneered Harper. 
“He was afraid!” 

“He was scared when we had the woods 
fire too—he said so himself,” put in Terry 
Thomas. 

“We'll be-the laughing stock of the city,” 
said the injured Harp. 

“And of the Jacksonville Fire-eaters,” 
cried Lolly Lawton, champion swimmer 
of the troop, and Harper’s companion in 
arms. 

The. Fire-eaters were their feared and 
respected rivals; and the two troops 
fought it out in all forms of scouting and 
athletics. 

“Shut up, Lolly, you’re getting away 
from the point,” said Terry. 

“Yeth,” squeaked little “Simp” Simpson, 
the troop comedian. “We want to thit 
darlin’ Willie Prethcott on the point.” 

“That’s right,” retorted Lolly. “Simp, 
you do have a human thought now and 
then. How?” 

“Well, how about when we go through 
Fort Marion?” suggested Terry. “Mr. 
Mawson put him in charge an’ said he’d 
tell us the history about it.” 

“He ain't going tq tell me no history,” 
piped up tiny Simp. “I’m a man!” He 
threw out his chest and thumped it, only 
to be laid low by Terry, who hit him 
sharply across the bend of his knees. 

: “Cut that out,” said Harp. “I’m think- 
ing.” 

Simp scrambled up and pointed his 
finger up his forehead. “I’m thinking, 
too,” he proclaimed. “Don’t let’s go to the 
Fort.” 


Tit Wolf Cub Troop of St. Augus- 


F. RIGNEY. 


“We don’t want to miss it, dummy; we 
all want to see the old dungeon they just 
found,” replied Lolly. Harper bad a bad 
inspiration. 

“Tell you what! Let’s haze Prescott 
good the day we go to the Fort.” 

There was a-hearty shout of assent. 


ERRY THOMAS, late, hurrying to 

the Fort on the afternoon of the “his- 
torical excursion,” was signalled by Harp, 
who sat on the sea wall kicking his feet. 
There was a thick drizzle out of a lowering 
sky, and a searching wind off the ocean. 
No Wolf Cub ever bothered about the 
weather. 

“Don’t overheat yourself,” called Harp, 
getting up, with raindrops sliding round 

is hat brim. 

“Don’t want to be too late,” said Terry. 
“Come on.” 

Harper smiled scornfully. “Have you 
forgotten about hazin’ Willie darlin’?” 

“Oh, let’s let up on him. Mr. Mawson 
thinks he’s all right, and I guess he is. 
Cracky, what a. day! Hear the surf 
pounding on Anastasia Island?” 

“Let up nothing! You're an easy mark, 
Terry. All the fellows are down on him, 
and—and you know he’s not fit to be 
assistant scoutmaster of this troop.” 

“I know what ails you. You think you 
know who ought to have the job—one of 
us two, and it ain’t me.” The ambitious 
Harper did not deny it. 

“Aw, you make me tired! I’m not say- 
ing anything about that,” he answered. 
“All the fellows are down on him for being 
so sissy. Maybe after to-day he won’t 


‘like his new job so much after all.” 


“Oh, well, come on in; we’re late,” re- 
plied the peacable Terry, dropping the ar- 
gument. “Where’s the rest of the troop?” 

“They’re hid in that palm clump, ’cause 
I told ’em. "Course we’re late—we mean 
to be. Darlin’ Willie’s in the Fort, cool- 
ing off in the rain—waiting! Now and 
then he pokes his long nose out and looks 
for us. He don’t see anybody but me, 
and he’s afraid to call me!” Thus the 
quarrelsome Harp. 

“Oh, well, I’m goin’ in,” persisted Terry, 
and he started for the gate. 


ARPER started, too, but first gave 
H several low whistles, one long, six 
short, the signal of the troop. The palm 
cluster erupted a yelling mob of scouts 
who swooped down on the two patrol 
leaders. Brimming over with the spirit of 
disorder which Harper had stirred up, 
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Sat on the seawall kicking his feet 


they would have been a hard handful, 
even for their scoutmaster, and woe betide 
the inexperienced assistant and his “his- 
torical excursion.” 

Prescott came across the moat to meet 
them. His face was white and strained, 
and there was a worried look about his 
eyes, but he said nothing. He was learn- 
ing. 

“Come on, fellows. Let’s go through 
the Fort. I have some interesting things 
to tell you.” 

Harp and Lolly hung ‘back, silent and 
aloof. After a little, Lolly asked, 

“What shall we do?” looking to Harper. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Let’s slip off and 
go to see the dungeon ahead of the bunch. 

aybe we can hide in there and scare 
7em—specially Willie.” 

“All right, but let’s have some fun with 
him before that. Let’s put the ‘historical 
excursion’ on the bum.” 


& i= troop was trailing around under 
Prescott’s control—more or less—one 
eye on him, the other alert for mischief. 
They lacked only the chance and a leader. 
Harp’s coming supplied both. 

They were in what had been the chapel. 
Nature’s vestments of feathery fern grow- 
ing thickly from the arching walls seemed 
to preserve the sanctity of the place. The 
niches for holy water fonts and statues, 
the raised platform where the chancel had 
been, the iron ring from which a great 
crucifix had hung, were still to be seen. 
Outside the rain still floated down from 
a leaden sky and the sea wind whirled 
it about like smoke. 

Harp seized Simpson and whispered, 
“Preach us a sermon, Simp.” ‘The irre- 
pressible Simp knew one negro sermon, 
which he would deliver, with or without 
encouragement, at any time and place. 
He sprang to the place where, two and a 
half centuries ago, a pulpit had stood, 
and began to bawl. “Breddern an’—er 
sistern! Onst on er time—ah Adum en 
Eve dey dun keep house in er gyarden 
patch, an—er de Lawd, He say, ‘Yo’ 
Adum—’” 

The troop had heard this foolery fifty 
times, but they shrieked with laughter and 
yelled encouragement. A party of tourists 
passing through was scan 

Prescott turned quickly. “Quit that at 
once, Simpson,” he rapped out. “Get down 
from there!” Simp wavered and looked 
at Harper, who covertly urged him on. 
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“What a terrible place! 


Simp stood his ground, drew a fresh 
breath, and continued, “ ‘Yo’ Adum—’”’ 

Prescott flushed, but when he spoke it 
was good naturedly. “Come on, now, 
Simp. Don’t make a show of us all. A 
scout is reverent.” 

Simp glanced again at Harper, who gave 
no sign, but looked rather ashamed of 
himself. The little comedian jumped down 
and followed the troop. 


RESCOTT led them to the prison of 

Osceola, the great-hearted Seminole 
chief, and launched into his sad story; 
how the Indian had been betrayed and 
imprisoned with two companions in the 
dismal room in which they stood; how the 
others had starved themselves until they 
could squeeze through the narrow barred 
window high up in the wall, and had so 
escaped; how Osceola had scorned this 
opportunity and had died a wronged cap- 


tive. Prescott told the story sincerely 
and well, and the boys listened with 
bright-eyed interest. “Looks like a cat 


couldn’t get through those bars,” ex- 
claimed Simpson earnestly. 

Lolly had been standing by in surly 
silence. He turned his back on Prescott, 
and, taking chalk from his pocket, began 
to draw on the wall, a thing forbidden by 
the regulations of the Fort. Prescott, 
absorbed in his story, did not see what 
he was up to until too late. Lolly stood 
aside and proudly displayed for public ad- 
miration (just as the tourist party came 
in) a spirited sketch showing a lean, wild- 
eyed, foolish figure topped off with a scout 
hat, and plainly labelled, “Our Willie asst 
scoutmaster?” Several girl tourists looked 
and tittered. 

Prescott was sure that one of the big 
boys had done it. He knew that he could 
not pass it by, yet he did not know what 
to do or say. At last he blurted out, 
“Who did that?” No one answered; the 
boys grinned. Prescott looked discom- 
fited. He could not think quickly, but he 
did not lose his head. 

“Rub it off, will you, Lolly, old man?” 
he asked conciliatingly. “I don’t mean to 
say you did it, but rub it off anyhow. I 
don’t mind, but it might get us all in 
wrong.” 

“Don’t see why I should,” replied Lolly 
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Harp’s in there yet!” 


sullenly, while Harper nodded his ap- 
proval. “Make the fellow who put it there 
rub it off.” 

The custodian of the Fort came in. He 
was a large, formidable looking man with 
simple notions of his duty. 

“Here you,” he said to Lolly, who was 
nearest the offense, “rub that off there 
quick, or the whole lot of you will have 
to get out!” 

Lolly found himself sheepishly obeying. 
He scrubbed away at his artistic effort 
until it disappeared. 

Following Prescott, the scouts entered 
the old council chamber. The assistant 
was now heartily sick of the rank he had 
so much desired, but he set his jaw and 
began telling the story of the intriguing 
governor of the Fort, who, suspecting a 
plot against himself among his officers, had 
prepared a niche in the wall of the ad- 
joining powder magazine, where he could 
crouch and overhear all that was said in 
the council chamber, and so discover their 
plans. The scouts filed into the magazine 
to see the governor’s arrangements. Hud- 
dled around Prescott, they listened. 

RTHUR HANCOCK, who was next 
A to Harper, furtively slipped a box 
of cigarettes from his pocket, opened it, 
and hesitated. Smoking was one of the 
few unpardonable offenses. Harper no- 
ticed his indecision and quickly turned it 
to his purpose. “Dare you!” he hissed. 
Hancock stuck the cigarette in his mouth, 
struck a match on his trousers and puffed 
away. No one saw him except Harper. 
Prescott was full of his story; the boys 
were interested; but the pungent smell 
spread until even Prescott could not ignore 
it. He stopped. A sense of big events 
impending ran through the group. All 
were quiet—so still that the grinding of a 
heel on a cigarette stump was plain to 
hear. 

“Who’s smoking?” demanded Prescott 
angrily. For the second time that after- 
noon there was concerted silence. Pris- 
cott spoke out again boldly. 

“Who’s been smoking?” 

Hancock, not a bad fellow at heart, 
said, “I was—but—” 

“But what?” 

“—Harp dared me to.” 


Harper burst out furiously. “You fool, 
what did you tell him that for?” 

“Well, you did dare me—” began Han- 
cock. He was cut short by Prescott, 
who now knew with whom he had to deal. 
He fronted his rival. The others uncon- 
sciously formed a ring around the two 
white-faced, angry boys. 

“This is all your fault, Harper Coch- 
ran! You put him up to it, an’ you’ve 
been nagging me all day. Now you’ve got 
to stop it!” 

The boys gasped and drew closer. Pres- 
cott had never talked like this, and no one 
had ever so laid down the law to Harper 
Cochran. MHarper’s mouth hardened, his 
eyes flashed. He made one step forward, 
and looked Prescott squarely in the eye. 

“You've got no right to talk to me like 
that! Suppose I did dare him—he didn’t 
have to do it, did he?” 

“No, but you oughtn’t to have put him 
up to it, and you know it!” Prescott was 
getting himself in hand, and spoke firmly, 
but more quietly. - 

“TI ain’t responsible for what they do— 
you are!” retorted Harper, hotly. Then 
he lost his head. “Anyhow, Prescott, I 
ought to have been assistant scoutmaster. 
Nobody wanted you, and you might as 
well know it!” Harper thought this accu- 
sation would make Prescott wince. It 
only made him glare the harder. 

“That’s not true, and you know it. Mr. 
Mawson wanted me and his word counts 
for something in this troop, I guess,” he 
returned quietly. 

This reminder of their beloved Scout- 
master, and their native sense of fair 
play turned the tide against Harper. 
There was a murmur of approval of Pres- 
cott’s retort. Harper saw that the troop 
was against him. He had brought this 
on himself, and he could not face it out. 

“I’m done,” he said shortly. ‘Come on, 
Lolly,” and turning on his heel, he stalked 
out, Lolly following. 

Prescott’s first feeling was a kind of 
savage triumph. He had outfaced his 
rival, the most popular scout, a boy who 
had always, he felt, secretly disliked him. 
Then he thought, “I suppose they’ll both 
leave the troop. What will Mr. Mawson 
think?” After that came memories of 
eating, swimming, sleeping by the same 
fire and under the same canvas with Harp 
and Lolly, and, with the memories, a tinge 
of regret. But he did not speak; and, 
after a little pause, he went bravely on 
with his talk. 

The troop listened quietly enough, but 
every boy of them was thinking of things 
very different from the cruel old Span- 
iards’ plots and counterplots. Prescott 
was finishing “—an’ so that way he found 
out they were scheming against him, an’ 
the next thing they knew—” 

“Help! Help!” rang out an excited 
voice. Lolly burst in with a queer 
stumbling run. Wild-eyed, quivering, un- 
strung, with tears streaming down his 
white face, he ney at Prescott’s sleeve 
as he dragged him along. 

“Harp an’ me went in the dungeon—the ~ 
inner one,” he gasped, “—where they found 
the skeletons in iron cages, you know. 
Oh, Bill, what a terrible place! Dark, 
slimy, no air! Harp’s in there yet!” 
All the while he was dragging Prescott 
across the court yard. The rain was pour- 
ing down, but no one thought of rain. 

“T tried to get him out, honest I did, 
Bill! I couldn’t get him out! Bill, you 
don’t know what an awful place it is! 
Don't ask me to go back! I can’t!” 
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+7*HE hurrying group had come to the 

outer door of one of the most fiendish 
places devised by man, the inner dungeon 
of Fort Marion. Their rush stopped in 
what had been the outer dungeon of the 
Fort. It was like a great stone cave. A 
faint gray light from a tiny barred window 
in an adjoining room struggled with the 
obscurity. “The air was thick and stifling. 

“Where is he?” cried Prescott, straining 
his eyes. 

“Not here, Bill,’ cried Lolly. “Herel” 

He pointed to one corner, but he did 
not go near the place. Prescott went, 
and made out an arched tunnel, little 
higher than his waist, and only notice- 
able because it was darker than the per- 
vading gloom. Prescott recoiled from 
this horrible hole. 

“Where does it go?” he asked! 

“In! In!” cried the nearly frantic Lolly. 
“Harp’s in there! You crawl through 
an’-—” He shuddered. 

Prescott said, “A couple of belts— 
quick! And a strong rope! Who'll go 
with me?” 

The things were thrust into his hands, 
‘ind he deftly buckled the belts together, 
hung them around his neck, and knotted 
a bowline in the rope. 

Lolly gritted his teeth. “I’ll—try it,” 
he said, faintly. Then Hancock volun- 
teered. “I will, too.” 

“Come on _ then,” ordered Prescott. 
“Terry, hold the rope, and when I jerk it, 
you all get hold and pull.” 


E struck a match and thrust it into 
H the archway near the floor. It burned 
blue and promptly went out. Prescott 
dropped on his knees with the loop of 
rope over his arm. Lolly and Hancock 
dropped, too, but Lolly balked. 

“Bill, I can’t! I just can’t!” 
up. Hancock got up too. 

“T can’t either,” he said. “I’m afraid.” 

Prescott drew deep breaths and started 
to crawl in. Terry paid out the rope, 
which was crawling in too; fast at first, 
then more slowly. Then it stopped. They 
heard the crack and fizz of a match. They 
saw a faint brief flash, and then black- 
ness again. Then the rope began to 
crawl in again, more slowly. Then it 
stopped once more—a long time. Lolly 
was almost hysterical. 

“Something’s happened to them! I 
know it! Pull ’em out, Terry!” he shouted. 

All the boys took hold of the rope to 
pull when Terry gave the word. They 
threw their weight upon it and—tumbled 
down in a pile on the damp stone floor. 
They had met no resistance, and the empty 
loop on the end of the rope came flying 
out of the black hole. 


They picked themselves up, and looked 
at each other with blank, frightened faces. 
Suddenly Lolly dashed through the group 
to the arched entrance. Several boys tried 
ineffectually to stop him. He fell on all 
fours and looked in. 4 

“They’re right near—on the other side, 
both together, but both unconscious. I 
can’t pull ’em through—they’re too heavy. 
Come on, Terry!” 

Terry stooped, and the two, with much 
struggling and puffing, at last dragged out 
the limp and silent forms of Harper and 
Prescott. The belts were around Har- 
per’s body, and Prescott’s head and one 
shoulder were thrust through them... He 
had crawled, hauling the insensible Har- 
per, until his own strength had failed 
him, just short of safety. 


He got 


“Outside with them, quick!” ordered 
Terry. “Never mind the rain. Ponchos 
and blankets on the ground and lay ’em 
down.” 

Swiftly the two were carried out and 
stretched on their faces. Terry kneeled 
over Harper, and Lolly over Prescott, to 
give resuscitation. They worked anxious- 
ly, while the troop, gathered round, held 
its breath and hoped. 

At last Terry felt Harper shiver be- 
neath his hand. Then the unconscious boy 
sighed through his parted lips, and tried 
feebly to turn on his back. Terry sprang 
up, and seizing his shoulders, turned him 
over, then kneeling beside him, put his 
hand on his heart. Harper was breathing! 
Unsteadily at first, then as in a healthful 
sleep. His eyelids fluttered and opened. 
A great shout went up. Then they were 
quiet as mice, for Harper’s lips were 
moving. - 

“Where—am I? Who—got me out?” he 
murmured. 

A score of hands pointed to Prescott’s 
form beside him, over which Lolly was 
still laboring. A score of high-pitched 
voices cried, “He did! He did!” 

Then up jumped Lolly, and rolled his 
patient over. Prescott weakly raised him- 
self on one elbow, and seemed to be trying 
to scramble to his feet. 

“Where’s old Harp?” he asked eagerly. 

“Right beside you! Prescott! Pres- 
cott! Prescott!” screamed the troop. 

Harper reached out, fumbling for Pres- 
cott’s hand. He found it, slipped his little 
finger inside of Prescott’s, and squeezed 
hard. 

“Much obliged, Bill, old man,” he said. 





‘ — Caterpillar Lockstep 
By F. Movutton McLane 


OST of the striped individuals who 
M make use of the lockstep method of 
locomotion do not choose it of their own 
accord. But the striped caterpillars of 
the Io, or Bullseye, moth travel in what 
might be called a “caterpillar lockstep”— 
a long line of individuals, each one keep- 
ing touch with the one in front. Of 
course, they don’t keep step, for I fancy 
a caterpillar would find it difficult, with 


his eight pairs of legs, to even keep in 
step with himself! 

They follow their leader implicity. It 
is great fun to find a marching column, 
and, by pushing the leader, make the 
whole line make all sorts of zigzags and 
loops. If two columns meet, each keeps 
to itself. If they meet face to. face, 
neither leader will turn out; but they will 
stand interlocked, till one is finally pushed 
to one side. and leads his line in the 
changed direction. 

Is this a mistake of nature? Why 
don’t the birds find these marching hordes, 
and straightway have a feast? But swal- 
lowing one of these creatures would be 
as bad as swallowing a pin-cushion! All 
over the caterpillar are spines: not only 
hard and sharp, but poisonous as a net- 
tle. If you try the fun of leading one 
of these armies at your will, don’t make 
the mistake of touching the leader with 
your hands. 

These caterpillars hatch and march in 
June. Maybe some sharp-eyed scouts will 
see them. 


Best Tonic the Cheapest 


HAT is a tonic? It is a substance 
which helps the organs of the body 


. to improve the quality of their work, the 


heart to beat more slowly, vigorously and 
regularly, the lungs to expand and con- 
tract more forcibly, the digestive appara- 
tus to dispose of food more effectively, 
the brain to think more clearly and per- 
sistently. 

It may not do all these things directly, 
but if it does one of them successfully 
this improvement of function may have a 
very favorable and helpful action upon 
other functions. 

The pure air of the mountains or the 
forest is a tonic acting directly upon the 
lungs. But it also means an increase of 
oxygen in the blood, and hence better 
blood in the digestive organs, heart, liver, 
brain and kidneys. ‘Therefore, pure air is 
one of the best tonics you can. possibly 
take, and fortunately it is one of the 
cheapest. There is little excuse for not 


using it abundantly and all the time—Dr. 
A. F. Courrier. 





“Much obliged, Bill, 


old man,’ he said. 














Hicks Wins His “B” 


The Jersey Skeeter Winds Up His Athletic Career With a Splash 
By J. RAYMOND ELDERDICE 


Author of “Hickey Edits,” “Hicks, Accidental Detective,” ete. 


&, ME on, Butch! Atta boy—some 
fin, old top! Say, you Beef—you’re 
asleep at the switch—what time 

do you want to be called? More pep there, 

Monty—bust that little old bulb, Roddy! 

Aw, rotten! Say, Ballard, your playing 

will bring the Board of Health down on 

you—why don’t you bring your first team 
out? What—do you call that a umpire? 

Why, he’s a highway robber. a bandit—put 

a “Help the blind” sign on that hold-up 

Big “Butch” Brewster, captain of the 
Bannister College baseball squad, navigat- 
ing down the third-floor corridor of Ban- 
nister Hall, the senior dormitory, laden 
with suitcases, bat-bags and other impedi- 
menta, and vastly resembling a “bell-hop” 
in action, paused in sheer bewilderment on 
the threshold of T. Haviland Hicks, Jr.’s 

room. 

“Hicks!” stormed the bewildered Butch, 
wrathfully “What in the name of Alex- 
ander the Greatest are you doing? Are 
you crazy, you insane lunatic? This is 
study hour, and even if you haven’t an in- 
tellect, some of the fellows want to exer- 
cise their brains an hour or so! Stop 
that ridiculous action—” 

The spectacle Butch Brewster beheld 
was indeed one to paralyze that pachy- 
dermic collegian. T. Haviland Hicks, Jr., 
that sunny-souled, irrepressible _ Senior, 


Illustrated by F. Rianzy 


danced madly about on the tiger-skin rug 
in mid-floor, evidently laboring under the 
delusion that he was a Hottentot at a tri- 
bal dance—he waved his arms wildly, like 
a signalling brakeman, or howled through 
a big megaphone, and about his tooth-pick 
structure was strung his beloved banjo, on 
which the blithesome youth twanged at 
times an accompaniment to his jargon—— 

“—Come on, Skeet—take a lead (plunk- 
ety-plunk!) SAY, d’ye wanta marry first 
base—divorce yourself from that sack! 
Oh—you bonehead—steal—you won’t get 
arrested for it! Hi—Yi! Ouch, Butch, 
I'll be good——!” 

At this moment, the indignant Butch 
abruptly terminated T. Haviland Hicks, 
Jr.’s noisy monologue by seizing that 
splinter-youth firmly by the scruff of the 
neck, and forcibly hurling him on to the 
davenport. Seeing his loyal class-mate’s 
resemblance to a “baggage-smasher,” the 
irrepressible youth forthwith imitated a 
hotel-clerk—— 

“Front!” howled the grinning Hicks, to 
an imaginary bell-boy, “show this gentle- 
man to Number 2828! Are you alone, 
sir, or just by yourself? I think you will 
like the room—it faces on the coal-chute, 
and has hot and cold folding doors, and 
running-water, when the roof leaks; the 
bed is made once a week, regularly, and—” 

“Hicks, you Infinitessimal Atom of 


10 


Nothing—” growled big Butch, ominously 
“what were you doing, creating all that 
riot, as I came down the corridor? What’s 
the main idea, anyway: oa 

“Heed, friend of my campus days!” 
chortled the graceless youth, keeping a 
safe distance from his bulky comrade, 
“Tomorrow — your baseball aggregation 
plays Ballard College, at that Knowledge- 
Factory, for the Championship of the 
State. Because nature hath endowed me 
with the Herculean structure of a Jersey 
mosquito, I am developing a 56-lung- 
power voice, and I was getting ready to 
cheer my team to victory tomorrow, when 
you came along—Q. E. D. And as for 
any Bannister student, except perhaps 
Theophilus Opperdyke, the Human En- 
cyclopedia, desiring to investigate the in- 
terior of his lexicons tonight, I prithee, 
just periscope the campus——” 

“I guess you are right, Hicks!” grinned 
Butch Brewster, as he looked from the 
window, down upon an indescribably noisy 
scene. “For once, your riotous chaos went 
unheard. Say, get your traveling bag 
ready, and leave that pestersome banjo 
behind—if you want to go with the nine!” 





EVERAL members of the Gold and 
Green nine, embryo American and 
National League stars, roosted on the 


Senior Fence between the Gymnasium and 
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the Administration building, with their 
suitcases and bat-bags on the grass. In- 
cited by Cheer-Leaders “Skeezicks” Mc- 
Cracken and “Snake” Fisher, two elongated 
youths armed with monster megaphones, 
several hundred leather-lunged coliegians 
enthusiastically practiced yells and cheers, 
sandwiched between songs, for the big 
game with Ballard the next day for the 
State baseball championship of the Inter- 
Collegiate Athletic Association. In a few 
minutes, old ‘Dan’ Flannagan’s celebrated 
‘Jitney-Bus’ would appear in the offing, 
coming to take the Bannister athletes 
downtown to the station, for the 9 P. M. 
express to Philadelphia. 

“Hicks, you lovable, heedless, irrepres- 
sible wretch,” said big Butch, affectionate- 
ly, as the two Seniors thrilled at the scene, 
“does it penetrate that shrapnel-proof con- 
crete dome of yours that the Ballard 
game tomorrow is the final athletic con- 
test of my—and likewise- your campus 
career at Old Bannister?” 

“Similiar thoughts have smote my colos- 
sal intellect, Butch!” responded the bean- 
pole Hicks. “But why seek to overshadow 
this joyous scene with sombre reflections? 
You—should—worry! You have annexed 
enough ‘B’s’ to make an alphabet, were they 
different letters, you’ve won your college 
letter on gridiron, track, and baseball field, 
and you’ve been team-captain of every- 
thing, twice! Why = shed_— crocodile 
tears 

“Not for myself, thou sunny-souled vil- 
lain!” announced Butch, generously, “but 
for you! I prithee—since you so often 
‘prithee’ me—let that so-called colossal in- 
tellect of yours stride backward along the 
corridor of Time, until it reaches a certain 
day toward the close of our Freshman 
year. Remember—you had made a hilari- 
ous failure of every athletic event you 
tried, football, basketball, tennis, track, 
and baseball—you had just made a tremen- 
dous farce of the Freshman-Sophomore 
track meet, and—to me, your loyal com- 
rade, you uttered these rash words—before 
I graduate from old Bannister, I shall have 
won my ‘B’ in three branches of sport!” 

“I reiterate—tomorrow’s game with Bal- 
lard is the last chance you will have; there 
is no possibility that you, with your well- 
known lack of baseball ability, will get 
in the game, and—your track ‘B,’ gained 
in the high-jump, is the only ‘B’ you have 
won! Now—do you still believe you will 
make good that rash vow?” . 

“Where there’s a will there’s a way— 
never say die—while there’s life there’s 
hope—don’t give up the ship—fight to the 
last ditch!” quoth Hicks, all in one breath. 
“As long as there is an infinitessimal frac- 
tion of a chance left, I repeat, ‘just leave it 


to Hicks.’” 
SECTION of T. Haviland Hicks, Jr.’s 
A campus history at Old Bannister 
must be chronicled, so it may be under- 
stood why the baseball game with Ballard 
College, the next day, gave the happy-go- 
lucky Senior an extremely microscopjc 
chance to make good two-thirds of an ex- 
cessively rash vow he had made to Butch 
Brewster at the close of their Freshman 
year. Also, from an unwritten “Who’s 
Who at Bannister,” a few facts concerning 
that likable youth himself may be quoted. 
To be as brief as possible—Thomas 
Haviland Hicks, Sr., the beloved “Dad” of 
that cheerful collegian, and a Pittsburgh 
millionaire “Steel King,” was a graduate 
of Old Bannister, Class of ’92. While at 
college, Hicks, Sr., had made an all-round 
athletic record never equalled before or 





after—at football, basketball, track, and 
baseball, he was a scintillating star. Most 
naturally when the Doctor, speaking of T. 
Haviland Hicks, Jr., said—‘Mr. Hicks, 
it’s a boy” !—the ex-Gold and Green athlete 
began to dream of the day when his only 
son should follow in his Dad’s footsteps, 
and smash the records made by Hicks, 
pere. 

However, to quote a sporting phrase, the 
son and heir of the “Steel King” soon 
“upset the dope!” Though he was a demo- 
cratic, generous, friendly, and extremely 
loyal youth, and his three years at Old 
Bannister had made him beloved of every- 
body, at the start of his Senior year T. 
Haviland Hicks, Jr., had not annexed a 
single athletic honor, nor did the signs 
point to any records being in peril of 
getting shattered by him. By his comrade- 
ship for all, athletes or “boners,” by his 
generous ways, his love of playing host to 
a jolly crowd, Hicks had won the love of 
of college, but—he had not won his 

It was not because he had not tried. 
With a full realization of his father’s in- 
tense ambition, he had tried, but with un- 
expectedly hilarious results. Nature had 
endowed him—as he told his firm comrade, 
Butch Brewster—with the“Herculean build 
of a Jersey mosquito” and his athletic 
powers neared “zero infinity.” In _ his 
Freshman year, he inaugurated his athletic 
career by getting bewildered in the Fresh- 
man-Sophomore football game, and run- 
ning to the Sophomore goal-line for a 
touchdown that won for the enemy, and 
naturally, after that, every athletic effort 
was greeted with good natured jeers! 

It was at the end of his Freshman ca- 
reer, after Hicks, in the Inter-Class track 
meet, had smashed hurdles, broken high- 
jumping cross-bars, finished last in sev- 
eral events, and imperiled his life with 
the shot and hammer, that he made the 
rash vow to which Butch now had refer- 
ence: “Oh, just leave it to Hicks! Re- 
member this, Butch—before I graduate 
from old Bannister, I shall have won my 
‘B’ in three branches of sport!” 

Small wonder big Butch snorted incred- 
ulously! To win the football and base- 
ball “B”—Gold for the former, Green for 
the latter, an athlete had to play in three- 
fourths of the season’s games, on the 
“Varsity ;” to gain the white track “B,” 
one must win a first place in some event 
in a regularly scheduled track meet. Re- 
membering Hicks’ ridiculous record for 





He waved his arms wildly, like a signalling brakeman. 


the year, Butch cannot be blamed for 
waxing wrathful at his jovial friend’s 
rash vow! 


‘s4¥7OU haven’t got a chance in the 

world!” Butch assured him, consol- 
ingly. “You did manage to get into one 
football game, and you were a member 
of the ’Varsity about twenty seconds; by 
sticking at it, you have won your track 
‘B’ in the high-jump thanks to your grass- 
hopper build. Your dad is happy, for 
you've won a ‘B,’ but as for making good 
that rash vow to corral three ‘B’s’—Bah 
—it can’t be did!” 

“We never know, Butch, old top!” chor- 
tled Hicks, though he was sure he could 
never fulfill that promise. “Something 
may show up at the last minute.” 


T that minute something evidently 
A showed up—on the campus, for the 
enthusiastic rooters howled in thunderous 
chorus, as the “Honk-honk!” of an auto 
horn was heard— 

“Here he comes! Altogether, fellows— 
the Bannister yell for the nine—then for 
good old Dan Flannigan!” 

As they watched, from the window, old 
“Dan” Flannigan’s “jitney bus,” to the in- 
cessant blaring of a raucous horn, moved 
up the driveway; that genial Irish Jehu, 
who had transported Bannister collegians 
and alumni to and from College Hill, in a 
ramshackle hack drawn by “Lord Nelson,” 
an antiquated, somnambulistic horse, had 
yielded to modern invention at last. Lord 
Nelson having become defunct the past 
vacation, Old Dan, with a collection taken 
up by several alumni at Commencement, 
had bought a battered Ford—and con- 
structed thereon a “jitney-’bus.” 

This conveyance was fully as rattle-trap 
as the traditional hack had been, but to 
the collegians it was already a campus 
tradition. It was a hilarious spectacle in 
itself, for on its sides the students had 
painted: 

“Henry Ford’s ‘piece-of-a-ship’—the 

Dove!” 

“All riding in this jit do so at their 

own risk!’ 

“Show your life-insurance papers 

before you ride!” 

“Ye who enter here—leave hope 

behind!’ ” 

“Ten cents for a joy-ride to Col- 

lege Hill!” 

“Yes—it’s a Ford—what do you 

care—get aboard!” 


“ HE car waits at the 

door, sir!” spoke T. 
Haviland Hicks, Jr., touch- 
ing his cap after the fash- 
ion of an English butler, 
before seizing a bat-bag 
and his suit-case. “As 
team-manager I must at- 
tempt to force into Skeet 
Wiggiesworth’s dome how 
he and the five subs are 
to travel on the C. N. & 
Q. from Baltimore to East- 
minster. Come on, Butch, 
we're off.” 

“You are always off!” 
commented Butch, good- 
humoredly, as he seized his 
baggage, and _ followed 
Hicks from the room down 
the stairs and out on the 
campus. Heretheassembled 
collegians,with yells,cheers 
and songs sandwiched 
between humorous remarks, 

(Continued on page 47) 














A Great “Iron Horse” and the Great Load of Freight It Pulls 


Stop! Look! 


Listen | 












(Note the Sixteen Drive Wheels) 


The Semaphore Signal for 
the Engineer 








Section Gangs 
Now Use 
Gasoline Cars 


Like This 





Train Dispatchers, Who Control the Movements . The “Round House,” Showing Turntable and 
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Down the Line in a 
Caboose 


What Two Boys on a Freight-Train Ride 
Learned About Railroading 


By ROGER FISON 


Author of “On the Trail of 666,” 


UMPETY-BUMP! Creak! Creak! 
A long string of passing freight 
cars is blocking the railway crossing 
where you stand. 

“Stor! Loox! Listen!” reads the warn- 
ing sign a few feet above you, and just 
now you are obeying it to the letter— 
stopping until those. sixty cumbersome 
freight cars, drawn by a screeching, puff- 
ing, snorting locomotive, roll by you; 
looking at two trainmen running over the 
top of that moving line of cars from 
thirty different states and_ railroads; 
listening to the fascinating click of spin- 
ning metal car wheels against heavy rails 
of steel. 

In this train are humble looking flat 
cars laden with newly cut timber from the 
far North woods; gloomy coal cars bulg- 
ing with shiny black lumps from the 
Pennsylvania coal fields; dingy box cars 
loaded with wheat from the great North- 
west; stock cars of grunting, squealing 
pigs, and others containing cotton, shoes, 
furniture, machinery and hundreds of 
other useful commodities from as many 
different places. Every car in the train is 
numbered and bears the initials of the 
road to which it belongs. All are linked 
together with automatic steel couplers 
and connected by one continuous air- 
brake pipe. The air in this long pipe is 
controlled from the engine cab and oper- 
ates the air-brakes on every car in the 
train. One turn of a little lever and 
every brake is clapped on. 

The conductor, who rides in the little 
caboose on the tail end of these cars, 
knows their contents and their destina- 
tion—he has a way-bill for each—and, 
aided by the engine crew and the brake- 
man, does all in his power to get them 
over the road on time and in safety. 


Ever Lone to Rime on a “Freicut?” 

Often you have watched the trains go 
rumbling by; ause you know they 
carry food for you to eat, clothing for 
you to wear, timber with which to build 
your home, and fuel to heat it and cook 
your meals; and because so many rail- 
roads and localities are represented in a 
train, and all the hard-working cars are 
bound for destinations unknown to you, 
their movement as a whole has always 
thrilled you with a delightful spirit of 
adventure. How-.many times you have 
wished you could follow them! 

Good fortune is yours. Your Patrol 
Leader, Nate Evans, who is also your 
nearest neighbor and closest chum, is the 
conductor’s son; it is Saturday, and you 


“Pancake Jim,” etc. 


have been invited (at your own 
age suggestion, to be sure— 
ut still you were invited) to 
“run down the line” in the 
caboose. Lucky boy! 

“Hor Asoarp!” 


“Hop aboard!” shouts Nate’s father. 


“Hustle, now; we must be moving,” and 
in a jiffy you are on. 

“Toot! Toot!” 

The engineer’s go-ahead signal has 
sounded. 


A reverberating echo of bumps, a little 
jerk at the caboose, and your train is in 
motion. And because you are the con- 
ductor’s guest, you and Nate sit with the 
conductor (really the captain of the 
train) on what corresponds to a ship’s 
“bridge”—that little tower-like affair in 
the roof of the caboose from where you 
can view the whole train, even to the en- 
gine far ahead. 


Licxetry-Spiir Over tHe Rans! 

The landscape begins to fly by—houses, 
trees, telegraph poles, meadow lands, 
farmers and automobilists waiting at 
crossings; a stray cow jumping from the 
track barely in time to save her life, and 
a section gang working on a sidetrack. 
Section gangs, Nate tells you, are the 
railroaders who keep the track in order, 
level it, raise it, lower or straighten it; 
put in new ties, rails or bolts and keep 
the track clear of weeds. A conductor’s 
son, knows an awful lot about railroading! 

See that farmer lad at the plough! How 
wistfully he stares at your train as it 
rumbles by. 

“Lickety-split! Lickety-split!”"—a pleas- 
ant little noise the wheels make as they 
glide over the glistening rails. 

Tue Dantnc Braxeman on Tor 

A brakeman—the rear-end brakeman— 
comes running over the tops of that long 
line of cars. You hold your breath at his 
daring. Some swaying, —e cords 
strung overhead suddenly switch his face, 
and he ducks low. Barely in time, too, 
for the box car on which he stands is 
passing under a bridge, which clears the 
top of the car by only three feet. If he 
had not ducked when he did—it makes 
you shudder to think of that! 

Hello! What’s that up ahead—on a 
side track? Why, it’s another freight 
train. Your conductor has orders to meet 
that train at this siding, and as he has 
done so, and it has cleared from the main 
line, you pass it by. You had forgotten 
that yours was not the only train on the 
road. And if some unseen hand had not 
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designated a meeting point for these two 
trains, they might have crashed together. 

Who directs the trains where to meet? 
Just wait and you'll see. 

WHewn THE SicnNat SHows Rep! 

On, on, you go, past farms with wind- 
mills whirling, through woods, over 
bridges, past stations, until you approach 
one in front of which a signal apparatus 
displays red. Your train quickly slows 
down, for red—the standard warning sig- 
nal used on all railroads—has told it to 
stop. 

With the conductor, you run into the 
little office whose red signal is boldly dis- 
layed. The. engineer is already there. 

“Tick! Tick tick tick! Tickety—tick!” 
Dots and dashes, dashes and dots—so fast 
that you, who know “Morse,” can catch 
but a few letters here and there. 

A telegraph instrument is connected by 
wire with the train dispatcher’s office, 
fifty-two miles west of you, and an oper- 
ator is taking from it a train order which 
the dispatcher is sending. The operator 
is writing it on a yellow tissue pad, with 
black carbons between its first three 


sheets. 
“Orvers” 

Suddenly the instrument stops chatter- 
ing. The conductor signs the order. The 
operator tears off two copies of it and 
hands one copy to the conductor, the 
other to the engineer. The conductor 
reads the order aloud to the engineer. 
It says: 

“Extra 476 West will meet Extra 385 
East at Yama.” (Extra 476 West is your 
train.) Yama is a station twelve miles 
west, and you are not to pass that sta- 
tion until freight train Extra 335, East- 
bound, arrives there. 

The telegraph operator now turns his 
signal board from red to white, white 
representing the proceed signal. The en- 
gineer starts for his ine; the conductor 
for his caboose. Both he and the engineer 
understand that they must meet freight 
train Extra 835 East at Yama. The train 
dispatcher has ordered them to do so. 

Tue DispatcHer or Trarns 

Like to get acquainted with the train 
dispatcher? 

Well, somewhere at division heacquar- 
ters on every division of nearly every 
railroad in the United States or Canada, 
you'll find a train dispatcher, or several 
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of them. His office is connected by tele- 
graph or telephone wires with almost 
every station along the road, and through 
the operators and agents at these stations 
he receives information regarding the 
movements of all trains in the vicinity of 
these stations, and in turn issues orders 
telling them where to meet other trains, 
and to set out or pick up certain cars, 
gives warnings regarding bad stretches of 
track, disabled coal chutes or water tanks, 
and advises what to do in case of trouble. 
His biggest task is to decide which shall 
have right of way and to keep trains from 
running into one another—designating 
proper meeting points for them. Of 
course he is dependent on the co-opera- 
tion of trainmen, enginemen, station 
agents and operators to help him carry 
out his plans. All must obey his orders. 

On this division over which you are 
riding, he has one hundred and fifty miles 
of single track to guard by wire. He 
knows just about where your train is 
now and where every other train on the 
division is, knows the probable speed of 
each one, and any difficult stretches of 
track over which they must travel. When 
a train stops at, departs from, or whizzes 
by a station, the operator at that station 
wires that information to the dispatcher, 
who writes it on a large sheet that is 
constantly before him. And now as you 
leave the station where you got the train 
order, the telegraph operator there ticks 
to the dispatcher: 

“Extra 476 West arrived 3:10 p. m.; 
departed 3:15 p. m.” ; 

Your engineer has whistled “Toot! 
Toot!” and you are moving. But remem- 
ber now as you travel over this road, or 
over any other road, that while the engi- 
neer handles the locomotive that pulls 
your train, it is the ever watchful train 
dispatcher up at division headquarters 
who tells it where to meet trains coming 
from the opposite direction, and keeps 
it from running too close to the train 
ahead. 

Tue Track Waker on Guarp 

Just now your freight train is travers- 
ing a lonely stretch of wilderness, broken 
here and there by rushing streams, steep 
hills and deep ravines. 

“Say,” you inquire of the conductor, 
who up to this time has spoken only a 
few words to you, “what’s that old fel- 
low that’s all bent over so walking 
along the track so slowly and c*refully 
for—the one you raised your hat to? 
He looks at the ties and rails as if he 
were searching for money. I noticed he 
watched very closely as we passed the 
bridge over that stream back there.” 

“That,” replies the conductor, his face 
lighting up with great enthusiasm, “is old 
Jim, the track-walker. Brave old chap, 
he! Has six miles of track to patrol along 
here—bad walking, too, in stormy weather. 
He keeps going back and forth all day 
jong, seeing that there are no broken or 
rust-eaten rails; no rotten ties; no loose 
bolts; no rocks on the tracks from those 
treacherous hills, and that the bridge it- 
self is O. K. When he does find trouble, 
he either remedies it himself, calls on the 
section gang, or telegraphs headquarters 
for help. Storm or sunshine, he works 
just the same. Sometimes in the wailing, 
wintry night, too—all alone. 

Wuewn a Brince Caven In 

“Old Jim saves many a life. Why, one 
black night, three years ago, during a 
heavy rainstorm, one of the main supports 
of that bridge we just passed caved in. 


Old Jim discovered it in the nick of time. 
The midnight flyer was due there in three 
minutes—thundering along at lightning 
speed. Old Jim’s lantern wouldn’t stay 
lit. Wind blew it out as fast as he lighted 
it. That lantern was the only signal 
equipment he had to depend upon. The 
rest of his outfit had slipped away from 
him into the stream below. 

“Suddenly he heard the flyer approach- 
ing. She was rounding the curve two 
miles off. Nothing but a light would stop 








A Post of Trust 
and Honor 


Crashing through the darkness 
With a rush and roar, 

Trails of smoke behind it— 
Shafts of light before— 


Passengers all sleeping— 
Without thought of fear— 
The “Night Express” is trusting 
One smoke-grimed engineer. 


Henrietta R. Eliot 











her from plunging through that bridge. 
The old coat Jim wore was greasy with 
lantern oil, inside and out. He took a 
match, lit the inside of the coat while it 
was still on him, got the blaze well start- 
ed, then pulled it off and waved it across 
the track. Yes, he was badly burned, but 
he saved the limited and her two hundred 
passengers. Not many folks remember 
that. I do, though. My wife and our 
little boy Joe were on that flyer. That’s 
why I always take off my hat to Jim. 
Notice that tiny cottage in an orchard 
seven miles back? Old Jim lives there— 
has lived there for eighteen years.” 
Tue Brakemen’s Work 

While discussing the old track walker 
you have traveled six miles further. 

“Why,” you suddenly exclaim, “we’re 
slowing down. We've stopped. Some one 
is opening that side-track switch ahead.” 

“The head brakeman is doing that,” 
Says your companion. “He generally rides 
in the engine and tends to things up 
front—opening switches, flagging, etc. 
The rear brakeman watches this end of 
the train. He always closes the switches.” 

Maxe Way ror tHe Limrrep! 

Your train has gone in on this long 
passing track. All switches leading to it 
from the main line have been closed, and 
you are still wondering why you are side- 
tracked, when, without any warning what- 
ever, you hear a sudden swish and roar 
from the west. A magnificent locomotive 
flashes into view, puffing, trembling and 


straining, her nostrils snorting steam, her 
big sidewheels revolving like lightning. 
Like a frightened greyhound, she and her 
long string of luxurious Pullman coaches 
thunder by you, leaving you in a cloud 
of dust and cinders. 

“That,” explains the conductor, “is the 
Royal Mountain Limited. She runs on 
regular schedule time. You'll see it in 
the railroad’s time table. We know when 
she’s due here and at any other station 
on the line, and unless the dispatcher 
orders otherwise, we must, without being 
told, be into clear (be on a sidetrack) 
when she’s due at the station where we 
are stopping. 

“Fiaccinc” Trains 

“If for any reason we couldn’t have got 
into clear in time here, we’d have sent a 
flagman (a brakeman) three hundred 
yards or more ahead to place a torpedo 
on the track—a metal cap filled with an 
explosive, that clamps on the rail and goes 
off like a young cannon when a car-wheel 
passes over it! Besides, the flagman 
would have waved her down with a red 
flag. The same precautions would have 
been observed to protect the rear of our 
train. That’s what we railroaders call 
flagging. But generally we manage to 
keep out of the Limited’s way. There’s 
trouble ahead for any railroader who un- 
necessarily delays a fast passenger train.” 

THe Water Tank 

Your train is moving again. 

“We take water here,” says the conduc- 
tor. “Where? Why, at that big red tank 
up ahead. Looks as if it might be on 
stilts. You'll find one at nearly every 
station on the road. They’re generally 
near a stream or a lake. A windmill pumps 
into this one from that little creek over 
there. Most of the others have a steam 
pumping outfit close by—in charge of a 
pumper. It’s the pumper’s business to 
see that the tank is kept full.” 

A Driyx ror tHe Iron Horse 

Your train has crawled out of the long 
siding onto the main line. The rear brake- 
man has closed the siding switch, hopped 
the caboose, and your engine is taking a 
drink. Her fireman has placed the water 
tank’s spout in an opening on the tender’s 
reservoir, and will hold it there until suf- 
ficient water runs in. 

“Yes,” says the conductor, noting your 
interest in the water tank, “and on some 
of the big lines in the East, locomotives 
take water on the fly. On such roads, 
along certain stretches of track, a water 
trough is laid between the rails. The 
engine wanting water dips into the trough 
a metal scoop, and the water is drawn 
into the tender while the train is still 
running.” $3 

You come to Yama, the station at which 
you have been ordered to meet a freight- 
train. This train—Extra 885 East—is al- 
ready there (on the passing track), so you 
keep right on going. You have carried 
out the dispatcher’s order—met Extra 
385 East at Yama. If you had reached 
Yama ahead of Extra 385 East, you would 
have taken the siding and waited for her 
to pass you. 

Tue Humere Freicut Car’s Story 

Well, let’s hustle now! We must get to 
division headquarters, forty miles ahead. 
That’s the end of our journey. This train 
is hauling through freight only, conse- 
quently you are not obliged to stop at 
different stations to unload merchandise. 
That work is done by “way freights.” As 
your train rolls along, you begin to think 

(Continued on page 29) 











In the Scout Cave 


Noise—and a Poem—and a Confab on “Turns” 


By THE CAVE SCOUT 


v6 R. CAVE SCOUT?” 
M Yes, ma’am. 

“TI live next door to a scout head- 
quarters, and those awful boys e ‘ 

Pardon me for interrupting, Madam, 
but this Cave is just for scouts. We boys 
‘ike to feel that it’s all our own, and I 
hope you won’t think I’m rude if I ask 
you to— 

“Yes, I understand all that, but I’m 
here, and I want to say what I came to 
say. These scouts will be the death of me 
yet. They’re a crowd of howling, yelling, 
screaming savages. That troop headquar- 
ters is worse than bedlam. Really, Mr. 
Cave Scout, you can’t imagine how much 
noise they make!” 

Well, maybe I know something about 
the amount of noise scouts can make. I’ve 
seen—and heard—thousands and thousands 
and thousands of them. You’re right 
about it, they do have good lungs. 

But there are just a few things that I 
would like to have you think about. First 
of all, it is natural for us boys to yell— 
just as natural as it is for puppies to chew 
old shoes or for calves to gallop around on 
their wobbly legs with their tails in the 
air and say “Um-m-bur-r-r-t.”. Boys and 
noise are a natural combination. The 
noise in that troop headquarters next 
door is a healthy sign. If the noise should 
stop for any length of time I’d advise you 
to look out for trouble. 

“Well, I can’t see that yelling at the 
top of their voices indicates anything be- 
sides healthy lungs.” 

That’s just where you’re mistaken. A 
boy isn’t saying things he’s ashamed of 
when he talks in a forty horse-power 
voice. Boys who tell dirty stories or plan 
mean tricks go off in a corner some place 
and talk in low tones, so nobody can hear 
them. 

Now just one thing more. A scout is 
courteous and thoughtful of the feelings 
of others. I am sure that if you spoke to 
these boys about the noise they make they 
would try hard to be more quiet. But it 
would be asking them to tackle a pretty 
stiff job. I wish you’d think this matter 
over and when the racket begins next door 
just try to consider it as a natural, healthy 
condition. The boys will be coming into 
the Cave for their monthly confab in a 
minute or so, and I'll tell them just what 
we've said. I’m sure you will have less 
cause for complaint in the future. 








So that, fellows, is what happened here 
just before you came in. Some of you 
must know who that lady was. Maybe if 
you fellows do a little thinking, too, you 
will come to the conclusion that you have 
been making more racket than is really 
natural, If you and the lady next door 
both do a little hard thinking, I feel pretty 
sure there will be no more trouble. 





How do you like this weather? 
“Bully.” 
So do I. 
most bewitching in the air today. 
sounds kind of musical. Notice it? 


You know there’s something 
That 


F JP 


“There’s something most bewitching in 
the air today.” 

Now what do you think I’m going to do? 

“Write a poem!” 

Well, I don’t know whether I’m going 
to write a poem or not, but I’m going to 
try. Let’s see—today, pay, gay, hay, may, 
they—well, here goes: 


There’s something most bewitching in the air, 
ay, 
I can’t exactly name it, but it’s there, 


Say ; 
Perhaps it’s just the thing 
That makes the robin sing, 
The permeating, living breath of spring, 
Hooray ! 


There’s a host of bursting leafbuds on the trees, 


And the scent of earthy mould is on the breeze, 
hat’s so; 

Can’t you see the “shiners” gleam 

In the ripples of the stream— 

Can’t you hear the saucy blue jays scold and 


scream ! 
Let’s gol! 
There’s a pail of coffee bubbling on a fire, 
Just smell 
There's a pair of “doggies” sizzling on a wire, 
Um-m sw 


There’s pork and beans and bread 

On a level boulder spread 

With nothing but the blue sky overhead, 
° Let's yell! 





“Mr. Cave Scout, I’d like to ask you a 
question.” 

All right, go ahead. 

“It seems to me we make a little too 
much fuss about good turns in our troop. 
Our scoutmaster asks us to hand in a list 
of the good turns we do at every meeting. 
I don’t like that idea myself. When I do 
a good turn I don’t like to tell anybody 
about it because it kind of makes me feel 
mean. I don’t know why I feel that way 
unless maybe it’s because it makes me sick 
to hear some of the other fellows tell about 
the good turns they have done. I wish 
we could just do our good turns and keep 
still about it. I know it would be easier 
for me to do my good turns if I didn’t 
have to report about them.” 

That certainly is a good subject to talk 
about isn’t it? I wonder-how the rest of 
you fellows feel about it? 

I guess I'll tell you a little story. 

A scout who lives in an Eastern city 
was walking down the street one day, not 
long ago, when a little girl came rushing 
out of a house. As soon as she saw the 
scout, she grabbed him by the arm and 
said, “Quick! quick! My Mamma has 
swallowed some poison and she’s dying!” 

The scout sent her to the nearest doc- 
tor’s office and then sent a man who hap- 
pened to be passing to call a policeman. 
Then he ran into the house. He found the 
little girl’s mother lying on the floor writh- 
ing in agony. He could see it was a des- 
perate case, and he knew he didn’t have 
time to mix up any mustard and hot water, 
so he opened the woman’s mouth, stuck his 
hand down her throat—and got the proper 
results. Soon the doctor came in and took 
charge of the case and found that the 
woman was out of danger, owing to the 
prompt work of the scout. When the ex- 
citement had cooled down a little the doc- 
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tor began looking 
for the scout, but he 
wasn’t there—and I 
guess the doctor’s 
looking for him yet. 

Maybe this scout 
is right here in the 
Cave. Ifhe is, want 
to say: Here’s to 
you, old man, you’re the real goods! But 
if this scout is here, I'll bet my new blan- 
ket he’ll be surprised to know that any- 
body thinks he did anything unusual. 
Scouts who have the real scout spirit often 
do not know that they possess it, for a 
boy who has the real scout spirit, does the 
right thing without stopping to think about 
it. Regular, honest-to-goodness, all-wool 
scouts do good turns as naturally as the 
breathe, and to them it seems as foolis 
to tell about the good turns they have 
done as about the breaths they have 
drawn. 

The Scout Law tells us that scouts must 
accept no reward for doing good turns. 
That is because we should not want to be 
paid for doing something we ought to do 
anyway. But there are other kinds of 
reward than money. 








Here’s another story. I heard of a 
scout the other day who held a horse 
while its owner went into a building to 
transact some business. When the man 
came out and took charge of the horse, 
the scout hung around as though he was 
expecting something. At last the man no- 
ticed it and, reaching into his pocket, 
he pulled out a dime and offered it to the 
scout. 

“No,” said the boy—and I’m sure he 
imagined there was:'a halo around his 
head—“No, I can’t take a tip for doing a 
good turn; I’m a boy scout!” 

(Gee, I wish somebod, had been there 
to hit him with a bag of hot mush!) 

What did the boy stick around for after 
his good turn was done? He wanted his 
pay. He hoped the man would pat him on 
the head and say, “Nice little scout.” Just 
think of it! He wanted to. be petted like 
an old tabby cat for doing a simple little 


favor! I'll bet that boy can F abe 
Do you fellows know that National 


Headquarters has never received a request 
for an honor medal for life-saving from a 
boy who performed the deed? I’m just 
as sure as anything that there are more 
life-savers without medals than there are 
wearing them, if we could only find out 
who they are. f 

Of course it’s all right for a scout to re- 
ceive an honor medal, or a vote of thanks 
or any other honor that may come his 
way, but a regular scout doesn’t around 
trying to have honors conferred. When 
they do come, he is always more surprised 
than anybody else concerned. 

By this time I guess you know how I 
feel about this good turn business. I 
hope this scout who has been es 
reports of his good turns will be ex 
in the future. 

How about it, fellows? 





| 
| 
| 
| 











“Motorcycle!” exploded Mr. 
Bennet, suddenly. 


Bill's Bill 
A Story Which Shows That Finding a Hundred 
Dollars Isn’t All Fun 


By HARRY STEPHEN KEELER 


Tilustrated by NorMAN P. ROCKWELL 


Part II 


umn. Then his heart seemed to drop 

clear to his toes. His visions of a mo- 
toreycle—a precious Red Dart—vanished 
into thin air, for his eyes were staring at 
an advertisement which read: 


Soon he found the lost-and-found col- 


LOST: Yesterday; bill of large denomination ; 
can identify by giving serial number; reason- 
able reward if returned between 7 and 9 P. M. 
to John Bennet, 1400 Lake Shore Drive. 


ILL went home to breakfast. His heart 

felt unusually light, considering the 
fact that he had come across information 
which now prevented his keeping the bill. 
He realized now that the tussle he had had 
with himself, when he stood with the last 
Tribune in his hand, had been a hard one. 
But after all, he reflected, he would never 
in future years have to consider himself 
a thief so far as the piece of paper money 
was concerned. That was some satisfac- 
tion. The coming year couldn’t pass any 
more slowly than the one just ended, and 
at the end of it he would have the Red 
Dart anyhow. Perhaps the reward would 
be as much as $10; that would shorten the 
next year’s work by five weeks. 

That day he read his motorcycle book- 
let from cover to cover, and then read it 
through again. Once during the after- 
noon he counted over the money he had 
saved. It was all there—$90. Perhaps 
Mr. Bennet might offer him as much as 
$20; in all fairness he could accept it. 
Then he would have $110. So there was a 
bright side to everything. 


A‘ seven o’clock in the evening he was 
walking along Lake Shore Drive. 
After traversing a number of long blocks 
he reached “1400.” He was rather sur- 
prised at first, for he saw a splendid man- 
sion with a well-kept lawn, a driveway, 
and other evidences of the owner’s wealth. 
After fumbling nervously for a moment 
at the ornamental iron gate, he mustered 
up courage enough to walk up the steps 
and ring the bell. A man in grey livery— 
apparently a butler—came in answer to 
the summons. 

“l’d—I’d—I’d like to speak to Mr. John 
Bennet,” said Bill, utterly forgetting for 
a second the object of his visit. 

“Step this wy,” returned the butler, 
“hand hI’ll see hif ’e’s busy.” 

The servant rapped on the door of a 
room at the end of the hall. The door 
opened slightly. In the opening, Bill 
caught sight of a little sharp-featured man 
with iron-gray hair and gold-rimmed eye- 
glasses which framed, eyes that seemed to 
be unusually small and piercing. 

“Young gentleman to see you, Mr. Ben- 
net.” 

“Walk in,” grunted Mr. Bennet. “Sit 
down.” 

Bill did so. The little man closed the 
door and took up a seat not far from 
Bill’s chair. “What can I do for you?” he 
asked, glowering. 

“[’ve found your money,” blurted out 
Bill. 

“Humph,” returned Mr. Bennet, “so you 
found it—hey?” He paused. “Well, I’m 
the one that lost it and my wife’s the 
one who inserted the advertisement. She’s 
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| right. 
»~ in the advertisement that you had the 

; number of it. If you'll give me the num- 
| ber so’s I can be sure it’s yours, I'll turn 


7 | leaves. 
| of your big bills, boy. 
' do. You'll find it pays—case they get 


| M17472442, Series 1902. 


got some old-fashioned notions that every- 
body’s honest. ’Sall nonsense! ’Sall non- 
sense! No such thing, of course. It was. 
a hundred dollar bill that I lost. Was that 
the one you found?” 

“Yes,” replied Bill, “that’s the one, all 
Now you said—or your wife said— 


Mr. Bennet jerked a small note-book 
from his pocket. He thumbed over the 
“Always put down the numbers 
*Swhat I always 


lost. Hm—hm—hm—here it is—number 
It was——” 
“It’s your money, then,” interrupted 


| Bill. “Here it is.” 


He thrust out his hand and laid the 
crisp yellow note on the stand near the 
older man. 

“Humph—humph,” snorted Mr. Bennet, 
staring at Bill as though he were some 
new curiosity, “how’dja happen to find it? 
Where’dja come across it? What time o’ 
day didja see it? Didn’t know I’d lost it 
till last night when I told my wife about 
it. Didja find it near your home? Where 
do y’ live? D’you’ work downtown? 
Whatcher name?” 

At all these questions Bill caught his 
breath. Then he collected his wits. 

“No, I go to school,” he explained. “My 
name is Bill Cars—that is—William Car- 
ston. I live at 124 West Center street— 
an’ that’s a mighty long ways from down- 
town. It wouldn’t ’a’ happened that I'd 
’a? been downtown, only I’ve been saving 
to buy a Red Dart motorcycle—and I saw 
their advertisement in the paper about 
their giving away booklets about the Red 
Dart—so I walked downtown yesterday 
afternoon and got a booklet to read about 
the motorcycle I’m going to have later 
on. Well, I got the booklet at their main 
office on Madison street and stepped out 
to the curb to read it—and found the 
bill—and % 

“Motorcycle!” exploded Mr. Bennet 
suddenly, as though the full import of 
Bills words was just beginning to filter 
into his mind. “Motorcycle! Humph! ’Sall 
nonsense — ’sall nonsense. D’you wanta 
get blown up clear over the moon? I 
wouldn’t ride on one of the pesky things 
myself for a million dollars. ’Sall non- 
sense—’sall nonsense. Why, if I ” 








H® was interrupted by a sharp rapping 
on the door. He crossed the floor of 
the room quickly and opened it. The 
butler was standing in the hall. 

“Mr. Smith from New York to see you, 
Mr. Bennet,” he said, politely. 

With a quick motion of his wrist, Mr. 
Bennet jerked out his watch and snapped 
it open. “Hm—hm—hm,” he mumbled. 
“Forgot all about appointment with Smith. 
Hawkins, show Master William Carston 
out.” <A big figure loomed up behind the 
butler. “Ah, there, Smith, forgot all 
about you. ’Sall nonsense on my part, 
’sall nonsense, o’ course. Step in.” 

In a daze Bill found himself conducted 
through the hall. He heard the door close 
behind him. He found himself walking 
down the steps and along the cement path 
to the sidewalk. 

“Well, I'll be whizzled,” were his first 
words to himself, “maybe if a poor woman 
had lost the bill, I’d a never got up enough 
courage to look in the lost-and-found col- 
umn, so’s I could give it back to her, but 
because I did, it turns out to be a swell 
feller on ‘Millionaires’ Row’ who managed 
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to forget all about the reward that the| ps 


advertisement spoke of.” 


E hurried home. When he got near his 
H house he discovered with a feeling 
of vexation that he had been unconsciously 
whistling a cheerful tune. So he at once; 
put a stop to the music. When he entered 
the front door, his father caught sight of 
him. 

“Well, Bill,” he inquired, “any more 
imaginary questions tonight?” 


“No, Dad, I’ve got a good story to tell| 5 


you and Mother—but if I start now we'll 
all be talking about it for an hour or 
more and I’ll lose my sleep. So I'll keep 
it till breakfast time—and tell you the 


whole thing then from beginning to end.| | 


I’m pretty tired now and I’m going to 
bed.” 

Once in the night he awoke and began 
wondering what Dad and Mother would 
say about Mr. Bennet’s brusque dismissal 
of him after he had returned the lost $100 
bill. But he soon fell asleep again and 
managed to spring out of bed at the first 
sound of the alarm clock in the morning. 
After he had returned from his route, 
washed, and changed his clothes, he 
marched into the dining room and took his 
usual chair at the table. His father and 
mother both looked up. 

“Letter for you, Bill,” said Dad with a 
look of curiosity on his face. “Better read 
it first. Then you can tell us the story 
you mentioned last night.” 

Bill looked wonderingly at the inscrip- 
tion on the envelope: 

Master William Carston, 
124 W. Center St., 
City. 

There was a return address on the re- 
verse side, but he did not see it. The 
writing, so he perceived, was small and 
cramped—not at all like Aunt Mollie’s 
writing; and Aunt Mollie was the only 
one who ever sent him letters. Bewildered, 
he tore open the end and looked within. 

At first he saw nothing; then he caught 
sight of a small white card down in one 
corner. He shook it out and read with 
perplexity the words which had been writ- 
ten in red ink on one side: 





Sales Dep’t: Credit bearer with $100 
on purchase of any motorcycle in 
stock. 


J. B. 











Quickly he turned the card over. The 


printed words on the other side, read: 





JOHN C. BENNET 


Owner and General Manager 
Red Dart Motorcycle Co., 


New York London 





Chicago 

















The Kingdom of the Subscriber 


In the development of the tele- 
phone system, the subscriber is 
the dominant factor. His ever- 
growing requirements inspire 
invention, lead to endless scien- 
tific research, and make neces- 
sary vast improvements and 
extensions. 


Neither brains nor money are 
spared to build up the telephone 
plant, to amplify the subscriber's 
power to the limit. 

In the Bell System you have 
the most complete mechanism 
in the world for communication. 
It is animated by the broadest 
spirit of service, and you dom- 
inate and control it in the double 
capacity of the caller and the 
called. The telephone cannot 
think and talk for you, but it 
carries your thought where you 
will. It is yours to use. 





Without the co-operation of 
the subscriber, all that has been 
done to perfect the system is 
useless and proper service can- 
not be given. For example, 
even though tens of millions 
were spent to build the Trans- 
continental Line, it is silent if 
the man at the other end fails 


to answer. 


The telephone is essentially 
democratic; it carries the voice 
of the child and the grown- 
up with equal speed and direct- 
ness. And because each sub- 
scriber is a dominant factor in 
the Bell System, Bell Service is 
the most democratic that could 


be provided for the American 
people. 
it is not only the implement 


of the individual, but it fulfills 
the needs of all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 











in your locality to introduce the 
Lewis Nojar Rubber Retained 
Auto Clock. Every car owner {/ 
will buy on sight. Made and jj 
guaranteed by one of the larg- 
est rubber manufacturers. “Write 
Dept. 6 today for full ars, 


Pe: vania Rubber Co. 














eannette, Pa. 
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One Policy One System Universal Service 
yy A Price Build an Aeroplane 





about models, é . Se 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., Warren St. & West Broadway, New York 
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No. 1—For Martins 








No. 2—Lunch Basket 











No. 8&—Feeding Place 





No. 4—Hammock House 


Dan Beard Tells You How 


To Make Bird Houses and Lunch Baskets and Bathing Pools 


By DAN BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America 


dar, which I worked out for you 

fellows, this is Audubon’s moon, for 
Audubon was born on the 4th of May, 
1780. He was born in America of foreign 
parents but he was never a hyphenated 
American. He was one of the most loyal, 
enthusiastic and patriotic of Americans 
and to prove our patriotism to-day to our 
country and to our patron saint of this 
moon, we must do something for the birds, 
for Audubon’s moon is the bird moon. 
Ever since the formation of the Audubon 
Society birds have been associated with 
this naturalist’s name. May is also the 
planting moon of the Indians and it is 
proper and right that we should plant 
birds. 

Your National Scout Commissioner has 
been showing you boys how to make bird 
houses for many years and some of his 
plans are now being manufactured by pro- 
fessional bird house builders, notably his 
invention of a house for woodpeckers. But 
he never tried to invent a house for the 

urple martin. Ever since he was a small 

y purple martins lived in _ palaces 
perched on the top of long poles. But 
recently these palaces have all been pre- 
empted, that is, seized by squatters com- 
monly known as English sparrows. 

One purple martin can whip two or 
three English sparrows, but when he comes 
home frum his southern trip and finds 
his house occupied by numerous families 
of English sparrows, he throws up his 
wings in disgust and cries: “What’s the 
use!” and beats it for other parts. 


A Hovse ror Martins 


Here is a photograph (No. 1) of a 
martin house or, if you choose, a house for 
blue birds. If this house is protected by 
a piece of cloth or mosquito netting tied 
over it until such time as the martins 
come twittering about, it will keep out the 
English sparrows, who otherwise would 
occupy the house, and give the purple mar- 
tines or bluebirds a fair show at an empty 


\ CCORDING to my Buckskin calen- 


house, and when they have that they can 
take care of themselves. 


An Open-Am Lunycu Counter 


The second picture shows a birds’ lunch 
basket I got from a man in Illinois whose 
advertisement I saw in Boys’ Lire. It 
is curved in at the back to fit the tree 
and is the best and most practical one 
that I have used. Plain every-day beef 
suet is a tempting morsel for the insect- 
eating birds. This basket is patronized 
liberally. The downy woodpecker practi- 
cally hangs around the live-long day. But 
as long as foolish people allow stray cats 
to roam at large, it will be of little use 
to feed the birds. Cats are the enemy of 
trees, gardens and orchards, because the 
cats kill the birds who are the natural 
protectors of the plants. 


A Turee-Srory Bmp Roap Hovse 


A “three-story bird road house,” shown 
in the third picture, is made in three 
tiers, one above the other, and all protected 
by an overhanging, waterproof roof. The 
floors are covered with mixed grains— 
wheat, barley, ground corn, canary bird 
seed and—best of all—sunflower seed, 
which is especially attractive to our friends 
in feather coats. 





No. 5—A “Plunge” for the Birds 
18 


Picture No. 4 shows a hammock house 
suspended between two trees. Formerly it 
was a herring kit. Just a few additions to 
it and an attractive dwelling was created. 
The box has been inhabited a major por- 
tion of the time it has been up. Our beau- 
tiful and useful purple martins will live 
in a swinging house, but the noisy Eng- 
lish sparrows do not like moving houses. 


Tue PLUNGE 


At the bottom of the page is a “plunge.” 
It is doubtful if the “old swimming hole” 
has more charms for boys than this bath 
has for the songsters. Here they come for 
their daily dips. Accommodations are un- 
excelled. 

Your National Scout Commissioner did 
not build all of these houses nor even 
design them, but they are good working 
bird houses just the same. Any house 
that will attract the birds to come and 
live in it is a good one and any boy that 
erects such a house is a good scout. 





“Be Kind to Animals” Week 
Plans have been announced by the 
American Humane Association of Albany, 
N. Y., for the observance of “Humane 
Sunday” and “Be Kind to Animals” week. 
The date for “Humane Sunday” has been 
fixed for May 21; the six days preceding 
“Humane Sunday” will be devoted to “Be 
Kind to Animals Week.” 
Any scout troops can obtain complete 
information by addressing the American 
Humane Association, Albany, N. Y. 





Burrato Scouts’ “Bmp Weex” 

The scouts of Buffalo, N. Y., recently 
participated in a “bird week,” arranged 
for by the scout council. They submitted 
essays on “Our Wild Birds and How to 
Attract Them” and made bird houses. 
Many cash prizes were awarded. The first 
was $20 in gold. 
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Bird and 


Aeroplane 


HERE is an aerial machine far more 

economical of energy than the best 
aeroplane invented, and that is the bird 
known as the golden plover. This bird, 
according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Bulletin (No. 185) 
on “Bird Migration,” can fly 2,400 miles 
without a stop, making the trip in not 
quite forty-eight hours, and using only 
two ounces of fuel in the shape of body 
fat. A thousand-pound aeroplane, if as 
economical of fuel, would consume in a 
twenty-mile flight not the gallon of gaso- 
line required by the best machines but 
only a single pint. 

Even the little humming bird can do 
better than the aeroplane, for in its mi- 
gration across the Gulf of Mexico, it flies 
over 500 miles in a single night. Nearly 
all birds, in fact, show in their soaring 
and sailing that they are proficient in the 
use of several factors in the art of flying 
that have not yet been mastered either 
in principle or practice by the most skill- 
ful of modern aviators. A vulture or a 
crane, after a few preliminary wing beats, 
sets its wings and mounts in wide sweep- 
ing circles to a great height, overcoming 
gravity with no exertion apparent to hu- 
man vision even when assisted by the most 
powerful telescopes. 

The popular belief that birds under or- 
dinary circumstances find ocean flight 
wearisome, and that after laboring with 
tired wings across the seemingly endless 
waste, they sink exhausted on reaching 
land, is disproven by facts, according to 
the new pamphlet. It seems rather that 
the powers of locomotion with which na- 
ture has endowed many birds are so won- 
derful that under normal conditions they 
can easily cross the Gulf of Mexico at 
its widest point, and even pass without 
pause over the low swampy coastal plain 
to the higher territory beyond. 

So little averse are birds to an ocean 
flight that many fly from eastern Texas 
to the Gulf coast of southern Mexico, 
though this 400 miles of water journey 
hardly shortens the distance of travel by 
an hour’s flight. Thus birds avoid the 
hot, treeless plains and scant provender 
of southern Texas by a direct flight from 
the moist, insect-teeming forests of north- 
ern Texas to a similar country in southern 
Mexico. 

Much has been learned about bird mi- 
gration, but much yet remains to be 
learned, and the following is one of the 
most curious and interesting of the un- 
solved problems: The chimney swift is 
one of the most abundant and best-known 
birds of eastern United States. With 
troops of fledglings catching their winged 
prey as they go and lodging by night in 
tall chimneys, the flocks drift slowly 
south, joining with other bands, until on 
the northern coast of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico they become an innumerable host. 
Then they disappear. Did they drop into 
the water or hibernate in the mud, as was 
believed of old, their obliteration could 
not be more complete. In the last week 


in March a joyful twittering far overhead 
announces their return to the Gulf coast, 
but their hiding-place during the inter- 
vening months is still the swift’s secret. 






the merchant only. 


A Great 
National 
Public Utility 
That concerns all merchants 

and all people 


HE original Cash Register rang a bell, indicated and 
recorded the amount of the purchase. 





It benefited 


In a third of a century this old model has developed 
into a Cash Register that directly benefits every man, 


woman and child who spends money in a store. 


This new Cash Register equally concerns every merchant and 
clerk, every banker and wholesaler in this land. 





It furnishes every customer 
with a receipt or sales slip. 


It prints on this the amount 
paid or charged. 


On this is also printed the date 
of the sale and who made it. 


It forces a duplicate, printed 
record for the merchant. 


It prevents disputes over charges 
and bills paid. 


It saves shopper’s time. 
It gives the merchant all his 


profits. It gives him more money 
for his family. 


It promotes more and quicker 
sales. 


NCR 


SERVICE 


It protects each clerk against 
making errors and against the mis- 
takes of others. 


It rewards the diligent clerk by 
telling his employer which one 
makes the largest number of sales 
and which one gets the greatest 
amount of business, 

It assures the banker additional 
security for the money he loans 
the merchant, 


It gives the wholesaler addi- 
tional assurance that the merchant 
will have money to pay his bills. 


It furnishes the banker and the 
wholesaler mechanical evidence 
that the merchant’s statement of 
his business is correct. 


It is a business necessity. 
MERCHANTS! ! 


We have new 1916 models that give this perfect service. 


Write us today or see our agent in your city and learn how you 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
IN THE WINDOW 


that were good in their day, but do not so comple 
give the valuable service our 1916 Models do. Address Dept. W. 


can secure one of these public service machines. 
iberal allowances are made 


for old National Cash Registers 
tely protect you or 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 











FOR CAMPING AND CANOEING 


WEAR TiTE ALGON- 
QUIN MOCCASIN, Style 
606, comfortable and dur- 
able, tan leather, strong, 
flexible oak sole, 
for outdoor 
sports; heavier 
brown leather, 
waterproof, for 
camp and woods 
wear. $2.75 postpaid in U. 8., if your dealer can- 
not supply you. 

Send outline drawing of foot and shoe size. Cata- 
log sent on request. 







SLIPPER CO. 


1121 Main St., Bangor, Maine 











| Boys Like This 


make money selling 


Every.Week 


the great Dt weekly 
Maybe YOUR town 
is open. 
Clean, hustling 
chaps, anxious to 
have a business of 


their own—that’s the kind we are 
looking for. Write today to 


EVERY WEEK 


95 Madison Ave. New York 




















No advertisement is published in Boys’ Lire that is not approved by the Editorial 
Board of the National Council of the Boy Scouts of America. Hence the ads. in 





this magazine are reliable. 
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“‘ SPIRIT OF 1916” 


Brass | Bands 


Fife and ees Corps 


parable P 


THE BOY SCOUT 
Are You Ready ? 


An immense stock of the greatest Values 
ever offered in everything pertaining to 
Brass Bands and Fife and Drum Corps 
supplies await your inspection. 





Sole Agents for the Unrivalled J. W. York 
& Sons Band Instruments 


We are closing out a few Shopworn and 
Second Hand Drums and Band Instru- 
ments at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Band Instruments Repaired 


Everything Published in 
WAR AND PATRIOTIC SONGS 


The Ditson Guide Book 
No. 2 

Tells about everything necessary for the 

equipment of Campaign Organizations. 


Free on Request. Mention Instruments 
you are interested in. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
150 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
8-10-12 E. 34th Street, New York 


. OO 2nd You Get This 
CHF (22 Sever cornet 


the Fate of 10e a day. y Ay dT 
WoRLIZER £2: FREE E Band atalog! 
Seen te 
















00 gears of strument making” 350"p 











Consult a ialist 
When you want Drums, 
Bugles pA Band Instruments. 
Our reputation is high for 
supplying the very best of 
oods and Service at Reason- 
able prices. 

Send for *‘loose teaf’’ catalog, 


‘Poona 


105 W. Madison St., 
for Parlor, School a or 


Stage, , Dialogues,g Winetrets 
Comic Pa. 















PLAYS = 





Se Came: 
ete. Drill, ete. Suitable ‘ar an on all ages 





2d Prize Winner 


lst Prize Winner 





8rd Prize Winner 4th Prize Winner 


Forty-six Prizes Awarded in Our 
“Scouting in the Dictionary” 
Contest 


y these pages are printed the names 

eR of the winners in our “Scouting in 

the Dictionary” contest, together 

with facts about the competition, and a 
list on prizes awarded to these boys. 

This was the contest—to take the let- 
ters in the words Boy Scouts of America 
and see how many words can be formed 
from them. 

Lists were sent in by 1,869 boys. The 
total number of words submitted was 
1,262,680. The largest number of words 
written by any boy was 6,095; the small- 
est number, five. Each of the prize win- 
ners had more than 2,400 words. Of the 
remaining competitions, there were thirty- 
four, the total of words of which ranged 
from 2,000 to 2,400; two hundred and 
sixty-six from 1,000 to 2,000; sixty-eight 
from 900 to 1,000; seventy-five from 800 to 
900; seventy-four from 700 to 800; sixty- 
eight from 800 to 400; forty-five from 200 
to 300, and forty-one from 100 to 200. 
There were thirty other lists containing 
words ranging from five to ninety-eight. 

The judges were the Editors of the New 
Standard Dictionary and the Editors of 
Boys’ Lire, the detail work of examination 
and verification of words being done by 
the Standard’s experienced lexicographers. 
This statement has come to Boys’ Lire 
from these dictionary makers: 

“After having devoted several weeks to 
the comparison and checking of these lists, 
the Editors of the Standard Dictionary 
desire to congratulate Boys’ Lire and the 
organization of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica upon the splendid showing made by 
the winners of the prizes offered. They 
think that the number of competitors that 
entered this competitions shows that the 
Boy Scouts of America have a very keen 
interest in the language which they speak, 
and they feel sure that the work done, even 
by those who have not won prizes, will 
prove to them of practical benefit in the 
study and use of words in future life.” 

It is impossible for any one who was 
not engaged in the examination of the 
word-lists to understand what an enor- 
mous task it was. The care and intelli- 
gence given to the work is indicated by 
some of the statements made in connec- 
tion with the prize announcement relating 
the number of words which were not ad- 
missible because of violation of rules. The 
Editors of the Standard Dictionary have 
earned the sincere thanks of Boys’ Lire 
;j}and of all of the competitors for their 
expert and conscientious labor at this diffi- 


. T. & DENISON & Cow Dept 18, OHIOS OnGO. LLL cult task. 
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Some of the competitors made this work 
harder than it should have been because 
they failed to observe the simple rules 


that were laid down. Some fine papers, 
indeed, were rejected because of violations. 
A number of boys failed to give their 
ages; some did not state the total number 
of words they had written, some wrote 
the same words more than once, some used 
letters that are not in the words “Boy 
Scouts of America,” some used these let- 
ters more times than they occur in these 
words, some wrote combinations of letters 
which do not make words at all, some 
words had to be counted out because they 
were misspelled. 

On the whole, however, the lists were 
prepared with careful regard for the rules, 
and very neatly. 

All of the dictionaries offered by the 
Funk & Wagnalls Company as prizes have 
been sent to those who won them; the 
winners of eighteen prizes (seventh to 
twenty-fourth inclusive) have received 
each a year’s subscription to Boys’ Lire, 
and twenty prize winners (twenty-fifth 
to forty-fourth inclusive) have each re- 
ceived a list of the forty-four in Every 
Boy’s Library, Boy Scout Edition, from 
which to choose the book they desire. 


The Winners 


Telling Also Their Records and 
What They Won 


FIRST Ann a New Standard Diction- 
ary. Winthrop W. W. Williams, 15, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Words Submitted, 6,103; correct, 6,095. 

2ND PRIZE—$27.00 New Standard Dictionary. 
William T. ber ag Tg 12, Millerton, N. Y. 
Words submitted, 5,760; correct, 5,759. 

3RD PRIZE—$12.00 New Standard Dictionary. 
Theodore H. Bush, 16, Malden, Mass. Words sub- 
mitted, 5,256; correct, 5,239. 

4TH PRIZE—Desk Standard Dictionary. Daw- 
son Stewart, 13, Louisiana, Mo. Words sub- 
mitted, 5,225; correct, 5,211. 

5TH PRIZE—Comprehensive Dictionary. Sam- 
uel F. Morast, Chattanooga, Tenn. Words sub- 
mitted, 4,614; correct, 4,614. 
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€TH PRIZE—Concise Standard Dictionary. 
Harry Coon, 15, Roscommon, Mich. Words sub- 
mitted, 4,500; correct, 4,494. 

Eighteen Prizes (seventh to twenty-fourth in- 
clusive): Each one year’s subscription to BOYS’ 
LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, as follows: 

7TH—Glen R. Hart, 18, Kenwood, N. Y. Words 
submitted, 4,327; correct, 4,327. 

8TH—Edward A. Ewing, 15, Janesville, Wis. 
Words submitted, 4,069; correct, 4,069. 

9TH—Wesley Smith, 13, Mt. Vernon, Ill. Words 
submitted, 4,061; correct, 4,044 

10TH—G. Wilson Lugg, 14, Knoxville, Pa. 
Words submitted, 3,985; correct, 3,985. 

11TH—(Tie)—D. Guy Goodman, 17, Fort 
Worth, Tex. Words submitted, 3,832; correct, 
3,825. 

11TH—(Tie)—Cleveland Van Wert, 13, Mt. 
Vernon, N. ¥. Words submitted, 3,830; correct, 
3,825. 

12TH — Stuart A. Brockway, 11, Brockway, 
Mont. Words submitted, 3,767; all correct. 

13TH—Jacob Levinson, 17%, New York City. 
Words submitted, 3,742; all correct. 

14TH—-L. Willis Bugbee, Jr., 16, Southbridge, 
Mass. Words submitted, 3,689; all correct. 

15TH—-Paschall Jessup, 12, Ridgewood, N. J. 
Words submitted, 3,653; correct, 3,640. 

16TH—-Percy Greenberg, 16%, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Words submitted, 3,575; correct, 3,561. 

17TH—Barton Hazelwood, 14, Okemah, Okla. 
Words submitted, 3,509; correct, 3,507. 

18TH—Robert E. Livingstone,* 17, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Words submitted, 3,366; all correct. 

{9TH—Ted Davis, 13, Philadelvhia, Pa. Words 
submitted, 3,357; all correct. 

20TH—Harold G. Froehlich, 14, College Point, 
N. Y¥. Words submitted, 3,209; correct, 3,208. 

21ST—George B. Coffill, 15, Manchester, N. H. 
Words submitted, 2,941; all correct. 

22ND—Elisworth Hartsfield, 16, Gainesville, 
Fla. Words submitted, 2,940; correct, 2,934. 

23RD—Myron Bard, 15, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Words submitted, 2,911; correct, 2,908. 

24TH—Robert L. Mason, Jr., 16, Greenfield, 
Ind. Words submitted, 2,808; correct, 2,801. 

Twenty Prizes (twenty-fifth to forty-fourth, 
inclusive): Each one a book selected from Every 
Boys’ Library, Boy Scout Edition, as follows: 

25TH—Willard F. Paul, Skowhegan, Me. Words 
Words submitted, 2,806; correct, 2,775. 

26TH—Eliot Russell Hill, 15, Scranton, Pa. 
Words submitted, 2,731; correct, 2,723. 

27TH-—Victor Meador, Covington, Ga. Words 
submitted, 2,677; correct, 2,676. 

28TH—F. W. Anderson, 16, Newton Centre, 
Mass. Words submitted, 2,659; correct 2,652. 

29TH—Thomas M. Crawford, 16, Dawson, Pa. 
Words submitted, 2,644; correct, 2,640. 

30TH—Roger E. Nelson, 13, Ishpeming, Mich. 
Words submitted, 2,644; correct, 2,634. 

31ST—Carleton E. Bryant, Jr., 14, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y. Words submitted, 2,656; ‘correct, 2,631. 

32ND—Raymond Howell, 15, Everett, Mass. 
Words submitted, 2,651; correct, 2,620. 

33RD—Morris Schwam, 16, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Words submitted, 2,602; correct, 2,591. 

34TH—A. R. McClure, 15, Wheeling, 
Words submitted, 2,587; correct, 2,57 

35TH—Scott Reger, 14, Berryburg, W. Va. 
Words submitted, 2,616; correct, 2,559. 

36TH—Ben Hudson Frisbie, 15, Lancaster, Ky. 
Words submitted, 2,547; correct, 2,546. 


W. Va. 


37TH—(Tie)—Ewan R. Hayes, 13, Newbury- 
port, Mass. Words submitted, 2,512; correct, 
2,507. 


37TH—(Tie) —Elisworth M. Schnebly, 17, 
Hh Colo. Words submitted, 2,512; correct, 
507 

38TH—Gordon Chambers, 15, The Dalles, Ore. 
Words submitted, 2,500; correct, 2,495. 
39TH—Wallace E. White, 16, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Words submitted, 2,515; correct, 2,491. 
40TH—John Atwood, 14, Canton, N. Y. 
submitted, 2,489; correct, 2,483. 
41ST—Sidney Staubach, 16, De Witt, Iowa. 
Words submitted, 2,493; correct, 2,475. 
42ND—Lee E. Staples, Lexington, Mass. Words 
submitted, 2,486; correct, 2,469. 

43RD—James Chace, 15, Ocala, Fla. Words 
submitted, 2.476; correct, 2,458. 

44TH—Victor A. Anderson, 16, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Words submitted, 2,482; correct, 2,455. 


Words 


* Robert E. Livingstone, whose paper was sub- 
mitted on February 14, died on March 16 after a 
brief illness. He was a son of Mr. Colin H. 
Livingstone, President of the National Council 
of the Boy Scouts of America, and had been an 
earnest and efficient scout in a Washington troop. 
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Will play all disc 
records, Victor, Co- 


out extra attach- 
ments. 

Hand regulated 
spring motor, guar- 
anteed to play two 
or small, or 
the largest disc 





% 

hes. W 
- "eM te, unpeced. 6% Ibs. 
Easily 


time, 
equal clearness of sound. 


special design. 


ure boat, canoe or playroom. 


practical or not available. 
records, 
“Peace 


complete as of 
Charlie Chaplin’s 
“Mother,” “I Love a Piano,” 
the other big hits. 
Send the coupon and ott this memehiet ahi gives 
all the details of this wonderful Phonograph, the 
greatest value ever offered at the wae 
Order your Emerson today—it will Re sent you, all 
charges paid. Order records at the same time. 
We will send you the newest num! 


THE EMERSON PHONOGRAPH CO. 


11 West 35th Street NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


Patrol. 


and all 










Just the Machine 
You’ve Wanted 


A Phonograph which will play any disc records made, 
It is the most wonderful Phonograph value ever offered. 
A fully adjusted musical instrument which plays rag- 
opera, vocal and instrumental selections with 


The horn is a strong feature—it produces a volume of 
sound equal to that of any machine you can buy at 
ten times the price. The motor is mechanically per- 
fect and of sturdy construction. The sound box is of ave 


It’s the ideal Phonograph for camp or bungalow, pleas- 
It will give pleasure to 
grown ups and delight the children. It is for all 
places where a more expensive Phonograph is im- 
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garding our attractive propo- 
sition. Write or wire. Mm, it in- 
quiries receive first pref a 


For Jolly oy 
Get An EMERSON 


When A fellows --. A t let them 







sit around wishing they hadn’t come. 
Put life and pep to the crowd— 
play the Emerson. Everybody will 
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EMERSON RE CORDS 
at 10c and 25c 
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es, dance music, medleys, 
well as string and Orchestra 


G-inch records are APO. weeseeee 100 
— with music both sides, 
2 different selections.......25¢ 



























EMERSON enous RAPH CO., 








( West 35th Street, New York. 
theca Enclosed find ($........ ), for which 
send me, all charges paid: 
1 Emerson Phonograph Type 1-A at......... $3.00 
($3.50 West of Rockies.) 

() Emerson Dises (6 inch) at............; -10 
() Emerson Double Dises (7 inch) at....... 25 
(Plays both sides.) 

Send me FREE Pamphlet and Record List. 
PD svccsscece ere Oo oedevessevecccccesecves e 
SNE BO ngs kdinancdchataw hed ouvbuscrvitasnes 
TE OE ins 3 ie cate cteheund se State...... oe 
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JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE 


No. 1 Extra Quality for filling deck and hull "7x of Yachts and Motor Boats. Use No, 2 
Y8FFERY >| First Quality. Ship Glue or No. 3 vy Glue for filling deck and hull seams of m t 
is. Use No. 7 Soft Quality or waterproof Liquid Glue for fil and waterproofing canvas for 
covering boats and canoes, and should be without 
Emergency Can of our Special For sale by All Yacht, Boat Canoe Supply 
Hardware and * Bvorting Goods Dealers. Send for free booklet, ‘Marine Glue—What to 
how to use it.” L. W. Ferdinand & Company, 152 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass, U, 8. A. 
L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, 
153 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass., U. s. A. 
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OYS- 


Don’t Handle 
Dead Flies 


If anybody gets up a fly-swat- 
ting contest and wants you to 
bring in a lot of dead flies, don’t 
do it! Flies are dangerous to 
handle. Health officers all over 
the world now believe that flies 
carry the germs of typhoid and 
many other diseases. 


Instead of “swatting” flies, 
catch them with Tanglefoot, 
then both the flies and any germs 
they may carry are soon coated 
over with the sticky varnish. A 
fly caught on a sheet of Tangle- 
foot is embalmed, and 10c worth 
of Tanglefoot will catch more 
flies than you can swat in a 
week, 


If your time is worth 10c a 
week you can’t afford to swat 
flies. 


The O. & W. Thum Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan (62) 











MOHA WK 
SOLID COMFORT MOCCASINS 

A god-send for your tired feet after a long tramp 
through woods or city streets, Nothing better for use 
in camp, canoe or in the house. Soles tough as 
larch, flexible as rubber. Upper strong as rawhide, 
soft as kid. 

Prices, $2.50 in Tan Elk; $2.75 in Heavy Waterproof 
Chrome. Postage prepaid. Give size and width when 





ordering. Catalogue, all styles, on request. 
MOHAWK MOCCASIN CO. 
Bex 575 Dept. B. Brockton, Mass 
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Did You Read This Letter ? 


Mr. Beard received this from a member 
of his personal staff who was traveling in 
the Canadian Northwest. 
the correct translation is given by the 
man who wrote it. 


On this page 








From Dan 


Beard’s Duffel Bag 


Woodcraft Problems Solved and Some New Ones 
Propounded 


By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America. 


HE Woodcraft 

| stunts seem to be 

making a hit. This 

is an encouraging sign 

because we do not want 

the Boy Scouts to drift 

into a card index organ- 

ization or go back into 

the old rut of the societies 
which preceded them. 

To be a Woodcrafter 
you do not have to have 
a staff, you do not have 
to have a uniform, you 
do not have to have any- 
thing but a love for the 
outdoors and gumption 
enough to take care of 
yourself. 

The picturegraph letter which I pub- 
lished last month was sent to me from the 
Northwest by my old camp-mate and 
member of my personal staff, Mr. Fred- 
erick Vreeland. 

Pennsy.vania Boy’s THE Best 

I sent to Mr. Vreeland the letters from 
scouts interpreting the message, and he 
writes: “Most of them showed real wy a 
and observation. Several are so good that 
it is hard to choose between them, but 
I have decided that the best was written 
by John D. Biery, Reading, Penn. I con- 
sider this the best because it is the most 
accurate in reading the things that are 
actually shown in the letter without guess- 
ing at things that are not there. This is 
John Biery’s interpretation: 

I have traveled over five mountains and have 
killed two bears, two deer and a goat. 

I carried my canoe over seven hills to get 
to water. I now have to walk the rest in 
five days (suns) before I can stand before you. 

“Some other scouts went more into detail 
but made mistakes. Among the second 
best answers are the following: 

While on a canoe trip I killed two elk or 
caribou, one mountain goat, one small bear and 
one grizzly. I then came to a trail and after 
walking five suns or days reported to Chief.— 
Lonis Klewer, Toledo, O. 

The writer having killed two bear, two deer 
and one sheep cached his canoe and is return- 
ing and will report in five days. I do not 
know what the broken lines are tor unless they 
indicate the rugged surface of the land.—wWil- 
fred Gurwell, West Branch, Iowa, 





Have packed up and left 
camp and canoe by the shore 
of the river, where I killed a 
mountain goat, a white-tail 
deer, a mule deer, a black 
bear and a_ grizzly bear. 
Will ride and report to you, 
Daniel Beard, Big Official, in 
five months.—Clark Boyd, 
Morristown, N. J. 

“The real answer is as 
follows: 

“‘T have been hunting 
in the mountains and got 
a mountain goat, a black 
bear, a grizzly bear and 
two caribou. Have cached 
my canoe by the river 
and am coming out over- 
land. In five days 
(suns) I will report to 
Big Chief (National Scout Commission- 
er.)’ 

“The sign over the writer’s head is his 
personal totem which shows who he is, 
after the old-time fashion of the Indians. 


Every Marx Meant SoMETHING 


“All the answers that I have quoted,” 
continues Mr. Vreeland, “are excellent and 
show real observation and thought. Many 
others failed because they trusted to guess- 
work instead of observation and reasoning. 
Some scouts seemed to forget that a real 
scout, like an Indian, does not guess or 
jump at conclusions; he observes accurate- 
y and reasons clearly from what he sees. 
To an Indian every mark on that letter 
would mean something. 

“For example, some scouts failed to no~ 
tice the trail followed by the traveler. 
Behind him are tracks or footprints show- 
ing that he has traveled part way. In 
front of him is simply a dotted line show- 
ing that he has still a long way to go. 
The five suns above the trail indicate five 
days’ travel before he can report to the 
Chief. 

“The zigzag line at the top of the letter 
was intended to mean mountains, but the 
scouts who interpreted it as camp are also 
right, because the Indians often indicated 
a camp (a group of teppees) in that way. 
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“NEW-SKIN”? 


—to prevent infection 


Use New-Skin to prevent infection. It is 
an antiseptic liquid for cuts, scrapes, an 
little hurts. When it dries, it forms @ 
water-proof ‘ — that protects the cut and 
allows it to heal. 

Carry it with you always. Keep a bottle 
in the house. 

See directions and_ circular. (in 
U. 8.): 10c., 25c. At all druggists. Or send 
us 25c in stamps for the larger size by mail. 
Be sure to get the genuine. Always in glass 
bottles; red and gold paper cartons. 


NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 
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Here’s sport! 
Take a Handy 
Oil Can of 3-in- 


Going 


roller of your 13 


skates. Now Oi saill 
3-in-One Oil 
is ideal for roller skates and 
bicycles. Eases up friction. 
Never dries out, gumsor 
ers dust. Good for ice 
to prevent rust. Finefor guns, 
fishing reels and pocket knives. 
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Send for it at once and in- 
sure a fine summer and a 
healthful one. 


This new booklet is of vital in- 
terest to you. Tells all about our paddling, sail- 
ing, motor and sponson models; tells you just 
what a canoe should be for a given purpose. 

Kennebec models are the result of years of 
experience in canoe building, and an intimate 
knowledge of canoein: The materials used are 
the best that can be obtained. 

Address 


Write now for booklet. 


KENNEBEC CANOE COMPANY 








46 R. R. Sq. WATERVILLE, ME. 
MAKE YOUR Sicp,ce uceeP mates Atetht 
BIKE A motorgoed. Bill climber. 
MOTORCYCLE xoppMotorWorks. Dpt.4 Akron, 0. 
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“Some scouts failed to notice that the 
little bear has a white nose and no claws 
visible, while the big bear has big claws. 
This shows that the first is a black bear 
and the second a gr The horned ani- 
mals have a Aa see of sticking out in 
front of the main antler, showing that a 
are caribou and not deer or elk. 
mountain goat has short, sharp horns, ‘ 
beard and ruffles on his iegs, which to an 
Indian could mean nothing but a moun- 
tain goat. 

“I want to congratulate all the scouts 
that I have mentioned and I shall take 
pleasure in sending to the winner a copy 
of Elmer Gregor’s latest Indian book as a 
prize. 


(Signed) 


To Hrrcu a Horse on THE Pramre 


“F, K. Vreevanp.” 


To hitch a horse on the prairie, tie a 
good sized knot in the end of your halter 
rope, then dig a hole with your hunting 
knife straight down into the ground. Make 
the hole as small in diameter as possible 
and as deep as you can conveniently dig. 
it. Now carefully poke the knot on the 
halter down to the bottom of the hole and 
your horse is made fast. 

There is only one way to get that knot 
out of the hole and that is to stand di- 
rectly over it and pull straight up ina 
perpendicular line. The brainiest horse 
that was ever born will never do this and 
with a long halter rope he could not do 
it unless he stood over the hole and took 
a short hold of the rope with his teeth to 
lift it. 

Wu You Earn a “Tor-Norcu?” 


I received but one answer to this, al- 
though I got many to the picturegraph 
letter. I received one answer telling how 
to find the water hole and one telling the 
difference between poison ivy and poison 
oak. So these last three tests I will leave 
open for another month, and add to them 
one more and that is to name correctly all 
the venomous snakes in the United States. 
On the scout who does this correctly I 
will bestow the Top-Notch of Woodcraft 
authorized by Major-General Bell, U. S. A. 
This the scout can wear on his sleeve 
and it will be a mark of distinction in 
which he may take just pride. 


Here is a copy of the letter authorizing 
the National Scout Commissioner to bestow 
this badge in the name of General Bell: 


DEAR Srr:— 

In response to your letter of the 2nd instant, 
requesting me to designate a class of feats or 
achievements to govern the winning of the * ‘Gen- 
eral Bell Top- -Notch,” I beg to say that “Feats of 
Woodcraft,” as enumerated in your suggestion 
(viz., making a successful long journey in a 
strange forest; crossing stream too swift to ford; 
notable mountain climbing; building a fire in 
the wet woods without matches; notable feats 
of trailing, etc.), appeal particularly to me, and 
I, accordingly, select this class. 

In thus replying to you, permit me to thank 
you for the honor you have done me and I be 
speak for your organization great success in de- 
velopment of a wholesome and desirable man- 
hood among the boys in our Country. 

Very sincerely, 
(Signed) J. F. 
Major-General, Chief of. Staff. 





Woopcrart Pictures Wantep 


Have you any woodcraft pictures? 

Woodcraft is the subject of our “double 
pee age” feature for the July Boys’ Lure. 

nd in your good pictures right away. 
Detailed sug — were printed in the 
April Boys’ Every picture entered 
in the contest will be paid for if used— 
and $5 will be given as first prize, 





“When school’s out, mother 
lets me have all the 


BEECH-NUT 
PEANUT BUTTER: 


I can eat.”’ 






BEECH-NUT 
PACKING 

. COMPANY 

Canajoharie 

New York 

















Scout Master: 
Fill in coupon and mail. 
We will do the rest, t is— 


Send Free of All Charge enough 


Wheatena 


Scout Rations for your Next Hike 


The Wheatena Company 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey 
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May Scout Master 
(This order must be signed by Scout Master) - 








7,000 girls earn Camp Fire dues 
by selling our 


“Camp Fire Cocoa” 


7,000 boys should do the same. 
By dpe post card for circu- 
lars and copies of letters. 
“Best cocoa put up in America.” 
Profit $7.00 to $8.80 on a case. 
60 days for payment. 
LOTOS TEA CONCERN, Inc. 


75 Front Street 
*Phone Hanover 1515, New York City, N. Y 


= Fomhny SiePimBarpemens§ <i 
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Boy Scouts in Webster City, lowa, Decorating an Old Soldier's 
Grave on Memorial Day. 
ScouTMASTER Murray McMurray. 


Phe aia face pcb | 
Assisting in the Direction of Traffic During the Holiday Rush in 
Detroit, Mich. 
From tHe Detroit Locat Councit. 


Ruston, La., Scouts Decorat- 


ing the Community Christmas Birmingham, Ala., Scout Removing 


Tree. s 
RDS sn" . ign Illegally Placed on Tree. 
Scoutmaster L. A. Crow. From THE BirmincHAM Locat CouncIL. 


Made for Community Use by, Bey Scouts in Hebron, Mich. 


Puoto By ScouTMasTEer Morton. 
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Prize Winning Photdh « 
Sulject for June, “Eats’’ 


Boy Scouts in Washington, D. C., Learning 
th 
From new Wi 


“No More Flies!” ong | en 
From Scoutrmaster L. A. Crow, ane Fee 
Ruston, La. From 
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: “Helping the Cop.” 
York City. From Frecp Executive J. W. 


K Jarra, Patton, Wasuincton, D. C 


Learning to Use a Fire Net at Barre, Vt. 
From Scout Raymonp Cave. 


Boston Scouts Engaging in a Vigorous Clean-up Campaign. 
From THE Boston Locat Councit, 


Taking a Tree Census at Beverly, Mass. 


From Cuas, W. ScHALLER. 
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There’s more fun 
to be had witha tent 


os Boy Scouts 


The Free Camp Guide has a big Boy Scout 
also, information 
that is of value to everyone who spends 
any time in the woods — hunting, fishing, 
camping or hiking. 
This big Camp Guide also contains a cat- 
alog of tents, camp supplies, equipment, etc. 
It also tells what you need for various sorts 
of camping trips. 
Just send a post-card {= money) for a copy— 
you will be glad you d 





Plare’s a Sect-class tent, ouch as can be sed by the 
summer resort—for a week’ siaates 


lor permanent 
quarters, or for any ot rpose. It is 
strong, well-made, servic 
weather-proof. 
single li duck, of first quality, is med. The 
camper will appreciate at once the 
aay oy obeen es of this style of tent. It is made in 
more than 25 erent sizes: 
$7.16 
8.50 
9.60 
10.60 
11.16 


14.00 


These are first-class lawn tents for 

the use of children—set with tripod, 

All Besoratel in inside; no centerpole, 
handeome designs. 


for boys 


Tie in hig Thigh and 7h te in. in in 
Grehildren; height 4 ft, 


Dommnete cont enter Sy Go Ga Cone, Guide and 

of campers’ supplies. Feel absolutely 
—_— ‘or any information you may desire as to 
the proper equipment to buy for any camping Wipe 
which you ma contempla 








MORRIS CANOES 


= - 


We know we furnish the best canoe that can be built. 
terested in the best, ask for catalogue. 


B. N. MORRIS, Inc., 240 State St., Veazie, Me. 


rj SQUAB BOOK FREE 


e) 
>} 
Make money breeding PR squabs. 1916 


biggest ever. Hacer book free, telling yong 
making experiences. How to = by parcel post, 
$6 to $8 doz.~ Start small, grow big. 
= today. MOUTH ROCK squas 


Many 
co. 206 HOW- 
ST., MELROSE HIGHLANDS, 


If in- 









MASSACHUSETTS. 
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“Safety First” 


of Every Scout 


pessoa important and interesting 
feature has been added to Scouting 
and scouts are now going to have a chance 
to prove their worth in a new field. 

Committees representing the National 
Safety Council and the Boy Scouts of 
America have worked out a plan by which 
“Safety First” becomes a recognized scout 
activity. On hundreds of occasions, scouts 
have demonstrated their efficiency in ren- 
dering first aid after accidents have oc- 
curred and now they are going to learn 
what to do to prevent accidents from hap- 
pening. 

Just one minute’s thought is enough to 
eewrinse anybody of the importance of 
his safety movement. Suppose, for in- 
istance, you should have your foot cut off 
under ‘a railroad train. A scout comes 
along, puts a tourniquet on your leg and 
keeps you from bleeding to death. You 
would be grateful to that scout wouldn’t 


you? But suppose that same scout had 
taken some part in the Safety First cam- 
paign that had saved not only your life 


but your foot as well. Wouldn’t you be 
more grateful for that service, that had 
saved you from going through life a 
cripple? 

We feel sure that the safety first fea- 
ture of the scout program will save hun- 
dreds of lives and prevent hundreds of 
accidents. Of course we will never know 
lhow much d our scouts do because of 
accidents that never happen, but that 
might have happened, can never be count- 
ed. And so scouts will not get quite so 
much credit for their safety first work 
las they receive for their first aid work. 
But it isn’t credit a scout is working for. 
He likes to “help other people at all 
times,” whether they know he is doing it 
or not. 

Several things have been done to give 
scouts a chance to become familiar with 
safety principles. For one thing a new 
edition of the Handbook, which is now 
being prepared, will contain a great deal 
of information on the subject of safety. 
A Safety Primer will be developed and 
safety contests will probably be held. 

One important feature of the plan will 
be the awarding of a merit badge for 
safety first. The requirements for this 
badge have been completed after several 
~~ 8 of study and consultation, and the 
badge is now ready for the first class 
scout who can qualify for it by passing 
the following tests: 


1. State four or more dangerous conditions 
in the average home and indicate what steps 
should be taken to correct these conditions. 

2. Produce satisfactory evidence that he is 
personally responsible for the application of at 
least two constructive safety first principles in 
his own home. 

3. Name the most serious violation of public 
safety principles which has come under his 





observation and produce satisfactory evidence 
that he has done all within his power to cor- 
rect the same. 

4. State in writing at least six of the most 
important regulations covering street safety to 
meet the conditions of the neighborhood in 
which he lives. 

. State in writing at least six of the most 
important regulations covering street safety to 
— conditions of the school he last at- 
ten 








6. Submit in writing an outline of his own 


Prevention of Accidents Becomes a Prime Duty 


Now 








The Correct Form of Salute 
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FOR CARRYING | xh 
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Note the exact position of the hand and 
body. The picture shows also a fully and 
correctly accoutred scout. 





plan for a school fire drill and explain the 
method of properly carrying it into effect. 

A scout must stand a satisfactory exam- 
ination showing a knowledge of the importance 
of the Safety First Movement, the most impor- 
tant principles involved, and satisfactorily dem- 
onstrate his ability to assume leadership in case 
of a fire, panic or other disaster. 


Friction Record Broken Again—Now 
13% Seconds 


NCE again the fire by friction record 

has been lowered. Since the an- 
nouncement in the last issue of Boys’ 
Lire of a record of 15 2-5 seconds, made 
by Scout Commissioner Yergason, of 
Hartford, Conn., a record of 18 4-5 sec- 
onds has been established by Scoutmaster 
E. J. Ovington, of Troop 2, Newton, Mass. 
Mr. Ovington’s record was timed by Mr. 
Charles C. Jackson, president of the Bos- 
ton Council; Mr. Harold Peabody, vice- 
president, and Mr. Ormond E. Loomis, 
scout commissioner of Boston. 

. Since the announcement of Mr. Yerga- 
son’s record in the April Boys’ Lire, the 
question has been raised as to whether 
or not there should be a separate record 
for scouts and scout officials. The gen- 
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eral opinion is that it would be unfair 
for scouts to be required to compete 
against scout officials, and for this reason 
it has been decided to establish two rec- 
ords, one for scouts and one for scout 
officials. 

The scout record is now held by Scout 
L. M. Knight, of Newton, Mass., whose 
time is 17 3-5 seconds. 


Boy Scouts as Students 

OW do the members of the Boy 

Scouts of America stand in their 
school work in comparison with boys who 
are not scouts? This is a question which 
is frequently asked, as some people are 
suspicious that boy scout activities take 
so much time that it is hard for a scout 
to do good work in school. 

Some evidence on this question was pro- 
duced by a recent investigation in Shelby- 
ville, Ind., by Scout Commissioner W. W. 
Blakely. Mr. Blakely compared the 
school work of scouts and non-scouts in 
the seventh and eighth grades. In these 
grades there are forty-five boys who are 
scouts, and fifty-five who are not. The 
result of Mr. Blakely’s investigation was 
as follows: 

7B—18 scouts average 85.2. 

7A— 6 scouts average 82.4 

8B—17 scouts average 87.7 

8A— 9 scouts average 80.9 

The 45 scouts have an average of 84 
per cent. 

The other 55 have the following: 

7B—27 boys average 79.3 

7A—Il7 boys average 79.8 

8B— 8 boys average 81.8 

8A— 8 boys average 83. 

These 55 boys have an average of 80.9 
per cent. 

Out of 55 boys, two fell below pass- 
ing, or grade of 75 per cent. 

Out of 82 scouts in High School, all re- 
ceived passing grades. Out of all scouts 
in the city not one failed to pass. 





Report of National Court of Honor 
for March 


HONOR MEDALS 
Harold Roach (Bronze) Batavia, N. Y. 
Gerald Healy (Silver) Jacksonville, Fla. 
Herald Jacobs (Bronze) Brighton, Mich. 
LETTER OF COMMENDATION 
George H. Buttron Chester, Mass. 
EAGLE SCOUTS 
To win the Silver Eagle these First Class 
Scouts must have qualified for 21 Merit Badges. 
It is the highest honor given for winning Merit 


Badges. 
Francis Alward Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charles Daugherty Indianapolis, Ind. 
L. Willis Bugbee Southbridge, Mass. 
Ernest Voss Racine, Wis. 
Harold Stork St. Paul, Minn. 
F. J. Holl Buffalo, N. Y. 
John Beazley La Porte, Tex. 
Mahlon E. Lewis Emsworth, Penn. 
Merritt I. Taylor Emsworth, Penn. 
LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS 
Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid, 
athletics, life saving, personal health and public 
health. Star Scouts have five badges in addi- 
tion to these. 
Hall Marmon 
Elbert E. Bushnell 
L. Willis Bugbee 
Terrell Henderson 
Eddie Pace 
Camille H. Duval 
John Beazley 
0. W. Neeves 
Desmond Foland 
Mahlon E. Lewis Emsworth, Penn. 
Merritt I. Taylor Emsworth, Penn. 
. D. Ries Chicago, Ill. 
Andrew E. deRouville Albany, N. Y. 
LIFE SCOUTS 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
1916 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Southbridge, Mass. 
Washington, D. C> 
Richmond, Va. 
Leominster, Mass. 
La Porte, Tex. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Catskill, N. Y. 


Harold Kealing 
Clarence Neille 
1915 
Total number of Merit Badges 


TRE OR hee ee 1,615 1,297 











complete. 


drilling, 


and ropes a 


oe es of outdoor 


180 South Ave., 


Can you beat this for 
a Hike Tent, Boys? 


‘(MASTER SCOUT” TENT 


is just the tent for Scout ex- 
cursions. Weighs only 7 pounds 
Requires no tent 
poles because the stout ridge 
pope can be tied to trees or 
“Hike Poles.” 

Waterproof b 
Cravenette proofing. 
room for three or four scouts. 

Made of high-grade khaki 
double 
lete with stakes 
1 ready to set up. 
Size, 4 ft. x 5 ft. 10 inches. 

é yo sans ee mg 4 . 
er for . an et this e 
tent PREPAID. ° 


“Sabic” 
Garenelle Proof 


comes oe 


TENTS 

Come in every , price and style for all 

le. 

FREE—‘“Guide for Campers’ and complete 
tent catalog—-a valuable book for the man or 
boy who loves to live outdoors. Send for it 

ay. 

The only Genuine Cravenette Proofed Tents 


The Fred. F. Sabey Co. Inc. 


the famous 
Plenty 


sewn, and 





Rochester, N. Y. 











June 29th to August 26th 


Write for particulars to the 
Winter Headquarters of the 


Dan Beard Out-Door School 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 





Can't You Hear the Wild? 
It's Calling You! 


Live with DAN BEARD for eight weeks. 


the Summer outdoors on 


Lake Teedyuskung, Pike County, Pa. 


Spend 














$ Continental 2o°7S 


MAIL US THE COUPON BE- 
LOW and we will send you 
$8.00 Diamond 


IT PAYS TO BUY $ 


this regular 
Bran 


TENNIS RACKET 
sa" $9.50 
COVERroewJ=— 


CHARGES PREPAID BY US 

This is a special introductory offer merely 
to demonstrate the high quality of Conti- 
nental Sporting Goods. If you want a bar- 
gain in a high grade racket, mail us a 
money order. We will send your racket 
within 4 hours after receipt of order. 

ALL gsees SOLD ON A STRICTLY 























ene 
ISS 


GREAT TENT BARGAIN 


ORDER NOW... ... 


5x6 Wall Tent..$3.40 © ~ - 3 
7x9 Wall Tent..$5.53 12xi4 Wall Tent.$12.69 
Y “OAL 14x16 coe » 17.09 








*sy ” aes Boog cages 92x12 “ “ae oe . 
Boys?>.. — Writefor Catalog *L™ Made of 36 inch 8 oz. high grade Duck. Completeiwith 
LIFE “>. CONTINENTAL poles, stakes and ropes. jhyeg 
Name ...... ~.. SPORTING GOODS CO., Terms: Cash in adoance, a 2 
Address .....--. *., 123-125 W. 128th St. MODEL TENT COMPANY _ 
ape ~.. NEW YORK CITY ||| 916 Summit Se. Toledo, Ohid 
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Camp Casco 
West Harpswell, Casco Bay, Maine 
q miles from Portland. The camp is 

flanked by spruce and pine timber— 


inspiring island and bay views in front, high 
rugged coast to North and South. 


Our remarkable equipment includes 3 
motor boats, 10 dories, 25 lobster traps, 
trawls, deep-sea fishing gear and all neces- 
saries for swimming, shoal fishing and land 
sports. ‘ 

Camp Casco offers the following features: A 
two weeks’ cruise in the schooner along the 
Maine Coast from Portland to Eastport, harbor- 
ing at Bar Harbor, Rockland, etc.; sleeping on 
deck in the open and a hike from West Hams- 
well to the White Mountains, stopping at Bath, 
Portland, Westbrook, Sebago Lake, Crawford 
Notch, Echo Lake, etc. We also have a weekly 
“Foghorn,”” clam-bake, camp fire, vaudeville, 
“Stunt-night,”” and shore dinner every Sunday. 
Also tennis, baseball, and four-story diving tower 
and “chute the chute.”” Camp physician and 
experienced varsity man for each five boys. All 
councillors travel with boys on hike and cruise. 
All boys in scout uniforms and under scout laws. 
For booklet address 


EDGAR P. PAULSEN 


Principal U. S. M. A. Children’s School, 
West Point, N. Y. 








CAMP for gentlemen 13 to 21, beau- 
tifully located on Stover’s Cove, 18 











ouananannseaenunessuecconnesontsnsonstsesnevenssusessesnnesentinniatantil. 


New York, Hamilton County, Long Lake. 


CAMP RIVERDALE ,a.%: 


Adirondacks 





“é HAT shall 
W: do in May 
in prepara- 


tion for a camping 
trip in June?” 

There are lots of 
things to be done— 
so many that I can’t 
tell you all—but I 
do want to say 
something about one 
thing that is most 
important. That’s 
cooking. 

No camp can be a 
success if the grub 
supply fails or if the 
provisions are poorly cooked. Some of the 
chuck I’ve seen served in camps would tie 
the bow knots in the digestive system of 
a bird dog. 

There are several ways to prepare your- 
self for the duties of camp cooking. One 
way is to read some good books on the 
subject. You can also get some good 
tips in the kitchen of your own home. 
First, get all the information you can 
about cooking, then take your cooking kit 
and a few provisions and go out in your 


aati 
We 
petet 

“3 


Si 


‘|backyard or the vacant lot next door and 


put some of your knowledge to the acid 
test. Try your hand at flapjacks and 





Happy Wil- 
derness Out- 
ing for thirty 
boys from ten 
tofifteenyears. 
Send for story 
of one adven- 
ture—Booklet 
Scouts at Mt. Marcy B. Address 
FRANK S. HACKETT, Director | 
Headmaster of Riverdale School, 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 














Evanston Academy 


of Northwestern University. 


A preparatory school hasizi lastic stand- 





hunter’s stew (mulligan, the woodsmen 
call it) and baked potatoes and twist 


Sgeconp Crass Test No. 8—Cook a quarter 
of a pound of meat and two potatoes in the 
pen without the ordinary cooking utensils. 

HIS is a test of a scout’s ability to 

get a rough-and-ready meal in the 
open when he has nothing but a fire and 
a jack knife or hatchet. A scout should 
prove his ability to do this before he un- 
dertakes the more refined methods of cook- 
ing vovered by the first class test. The 
meat must be thoroughly done without 





ards, wholesome and carefully directed athletics, literary 
and social activities, and jon to individual needs 





and interests. 
All the advantages of Northwestern University gymnas- 
ium, libraries, lectures and ting societics. 


Write for “‘Student Lif 
E. W. MARCELLUS, 


-Camp Alonquin > 
ASQUAM LAKE, N. H. 

In the foothills of the White Mountains. 
The Camp for boys who love nature and a 
wholesome, active, outdoor life. A Boy Scout 
Troop. For circulars, 

Address EDWIN DeMERITTE, Director, 
815 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


CAMP WYONEE 


Long Lake, Harrison, Me. 

The camp for scouts, conducted by a 
physician also a scout official. 
Full equipment of the finest camps at a 

reasonable charge. All land and water 
sports. enrollment necessary. 


e” 
Box 2550, EVANSTON, ILL. 














scorching or smoking, and the potatoes 
must be cooked through to the center with- 
out being burned up on the outside. 

This means that the scout must have a 
practical knowledge of the most important 
thing in all camp cookery, namely the 
handling of the fire. The fire should be 
built of hard wood, which makes a good 
bed of coals, and the scout must know 
where and how to get the most effective 
heat. If hard wood cannot be obtained, 
he should bank his fire against a back- 
log or a rock, which will reflect the heat 
forward, so that his meat will cook with- 
out being touched by the flame and smoke. 

The best way to cook the meat is on a 
forked stick or spit. The fork should be 
made of green wood, otherwise it will burn 
off and drop the meat into the fire. The 
two tines or prongs of the fork should be 
about the size of a lead pencil and at least 
six or eight inches long, so that they are 











Send _ for booklet. 
DR. FREDERIC A. WILSON 
745 St. Nicholas Ave., New York City 
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springy. Most beginners make the mis- 





May Thoughts on June Camping 


By THE CAVE SCOUT 


and other things 
that Kephart, and 
Wallace and Cave 
and the other out- 
door writers tell 
about in their books. 

And please do 
regular camp cook- 
ing. No boy can 
call himself the real 
thing in the line of a 
woodsman as long as 
he is in the tin can 
and bakery stage. 

Don’t be disap- 
pointed if the results 
are not good at first. 
Camp cooking must be learned like any 
other art. That’s why I would advise you 
to get some practice before you go out 
into the open. 

. Oh, it’s a job worth tackling, all right— 
and one that will try your patience and in- 
genuity! 

But it is fun to tackle that kind of a 
job. You'll never learn all there is to 
earn about camp cooking. But it shouldn’t 
take you an unreasonable length of time 
to acquire enough of the art to make your 
stomach happy in the open. Get some 
early practice. 

Tue Cave Scovt. 

P. S.—And don’t forget to go out and 
try to do it in the rain some day. 


How to Pass the Second Class Cooking 


Requirements 
By FREDERICK K. VREELAND 


take of making the prongs too short and 
stiff, so that they tear the meat. The 
prongs should be peeled and carefully 
sharpened, and then stuck into the meat 
edgewise, i. e., so that the flat side of the 
meat is parallel with the fork and not at 
right angles. By this means both sides 
ean be thoroughly cooked. The stick is 
preferably held in the hand, although it 
may be sharpened and stuck in the 
ground. 

The most important thing to learn is 
how to build the fire and where to place 
the meat. The meat should never be 
placed over the fire unless it is of hard 
wood and has burned down to a bed of 
coals without flame or smoke. In any 
case it is much better held in front of the 
fire. If the fire is properly built with a 
back-log, and a forestick supported on 
dogs above the ground, there will always 
be a hot bed of coals on the ground under 
the forestick, and the meat may be held 
vertically in front of this. If hard wood 
cannot obtained the meat should be 
held in front of the flame as it passes over 
the back-log and not over it. 

The meat should be turned every few 
minutes until it is nearly done and begins 
to brown. Then sprinkle salt over the sur- 
face and finish cooking. Never salt the 
meat until it is thoroughly seared on the 
outside; otherwise the salt will draw out 
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the juice and make the meat dry and 
tough. In this way it is possible to cook 
a steak two inches thick and weighing 
several pounds. 

The potatoes should be cooked in the 
embers. This does not mean in the middle 
of the fire, where they will be burned to 
charcoal on the outside before the middle 
is cooked. Do not oat the potato in the 
fire until it has burned long enough to 
make a bed of coals an inch or two deep. 
Lay the potato in these coals and cover 
it with other embers. If it is well cov- 
ered it will cook slowly while the fire is 
burning about it to cook the rest of the 
meal, 


Down the Line in a Caboose 
(Continued from page 14) 
a lot about freight cars, and as you grow 
drowsy it seems that one of the freight 
cars is telling you these facts about it- 
self: 

“I am the most roughly handled and 
hardest worked servant of the railroad. 
It costs anywhere from $500 to $1,200 to 
build me, depending on whether I am a 
flat car, an oil tank car, a box car, a gon- 
dola, a cattle car or a refrigerator car, 
and according to the amount of wood or 
steel used in my construction. I am so 
constructed that I fit any standard gauge 
railroad track in North America and thus 
I roll from one railroad to anothér with 
perfect ease, sometimes empty, but gen- 
erally loaded. On the 1,296 railroads in 
the United States last year, I and my 
brothers carried over a billion tons of 
freight. I e 


Tue Enp or tHe Run—Tue Horse to 
Hrs Stati 

You have fallen asleep, and before you 
know it the conductor shouts in your ear: 

“Well, Scouts. Here we are, at division 
heaquarters—the end of our run. We un- 
hook the caboose here. The yardmaster 
takes charge of the train now. What be- 
comes of our engine? Why, she’s tired, 
poor old horse! She goes into a stall at 
the roundhouse. There she’s thoroughly 
inspected. If she’s in pretty good shape, 
her fire is kept up, and after she’s been 
cleaned, oiled, watered, re-coaled, and has 
had a little rest she starts out on another 
run. Well, I turn in my car reports here, 
then I’m through for a while. If you 
hustle now, you can catch a passenger 
train back home. Good bye. Some trip, 
to travel over a railroad in a freight ca- 
boose, eh, boys?” 





Did You Notice It ? 


A keen-eyed scout has caught us up in 
a little error that was made in the April 
number of Boys’ Lire in the paragraph 
describing the new knot tying require- 
ments for the tenderfoot tests. The state- 
ments in Boys’ Lire read as follows: . 

Hereafter the candidate will be required to tie 
any four of the eight knots for which the ex- 
aminer may call. 

As a matter of fact there are nine knots 
listed in the Handbook. How many of 
you scouts noticed this mista!.e? 


Tue Spanish LancusGcE 


Spanish is the mother tongue of 448,198 
persons in the United States. It is the 
national language of all the South Ameri- 
can countries except Brazil and the three 
Guianas, and of the Central American 
countries, : 





Terms: Board and tuition, 


$150 ($200 for Cavalry 
School). Uniforms, ete .: 
Woodcraft, $25.50; Naval, 
$40; Cavalry, $43.50. Age 

| limits: Woodcraft, 12 to 
14 years; Naval and Cavy- 
alry, 14 to 21. 











ULVER 


‘Sautaae Schools 


Culver, Indiana 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


A SPLENDID lot of fellows come here every summer for a planned vaca- 

tion that almost exhausts the possibilities of an outing. The Naval 
School, for boys who love the water, and the Cavalry School, for those who 
prefer the saddle, teach a boy the meaning of preparedness and give him lead- 
ership in his high school courses in military training. The Woodcraft School 
takes him afield for a thorough knowledge of wood- and camp-craft. 
Summer Schools have at their command the same instructors and equipment 
that have given international reputation to the Culver Military Academy. 






















The 


Write for catalog of 
whichever school 
interests you most. 
Address 
Commandant 
Culver, Ind. 

















jike this one. 








Any boy in a single afternoon can earn a splendid Wall-Tent % 

We give it to you with a $12 purchase of Larkin 
Products. Everyone has to have foods, soaps, toilet articles, paints, sundries, 

etc. and your friends will gladly give you orders because Larkin Products are 








purchase of Larkin Products. 


single afternoon. 


& known A eo and they pay you only the regular retail prices for them. 














Every ss Scout, in fact any hae wants 
to go camping this year. This genuine, 
big, roomy Army-Dril! Tent 7 x 7 ft., 
and 7 ft. high with 8-ft. walls, com. , 
plete with poles, guy-ropes and stakes 

ready for use, is given with a $12 


Boy Scout could earn one in a ‘sf 


& Given To You Without 


Big Book FREE EG 


Write your name and address in Cou- 
pon and mail today and we will tell 
you how to earn the hundred and one 
different Premiums for Boys shown in 
our handsome new Catalog. Learn 
about our new Boys’ Organization, 
The Larkinites. Send Conpon Today. 


Lz Se Co & BUFFALO 


CHICAGO 
Send Coupon to Nearest Address 


Larkiz2 Ca. Please send me your new 
Catalog No. 123 


ANN me 


WAG occ crccccccesessecesssesscsces cccceccocsseconsosvens oo 


A 5 Address 
Juy.3 











a AT aeePuer. 
°PEMBLEMS 


Prize Cups . MEDALS . SHIELDS 


For Track, Field & Water Sports 
Address Dept. T for Free ney 





We teach you 


CORNET GIVEN! = oe? fi 


will give you a Beautiful Cornet or any a eg Band 
Instrument absolutely FREE if you pay weekly as 
ipooeme are taken. Instrument is sent 







Write today for our book- 
let and wonderful tuition offer. 


INTERNATIONAL CORNET SCHOOL, 538 Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Learn Watchwork, Jewelrywork and 


En: graving. * =~ fine trade commanding a good sal- 


and your services are always in 
demand. Address. OROLOGICAL Department L., 











Bradley Institute, Peoria, IIl., oe our latest catalog. 











Catskill 


Camp Rushing Waters §2':*i!! 


Limited to 12 boys, ages 7 to 14. Mountain climb- 
ing, hiking, swimming, fishing. Baseball, tennis, all 
safe sports. Healthful outdoor life and recreation. 
G Individual attention. Expert ‘supervi- 
or part of season. Booklet. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. P. Marsans 


Shandaken Ulster Co., N. Y. 














CAMP KINAPIK-—Lake Kezar, Maine 


Unique combination of Maine woods, lakes and White 


po ag Mer ey fishing, canoeing, mountain 
bing . Personal care. Director en- 
dorsed b by Erni my tm Seton. Address 


H. C. WENT, Director, Bridgeport, Conn. 


aa) INFORMATION and FREE 


Cam ssociati Write, lad Ti Building, 
mes 
New von « 1515 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
For other camp dates see page age 28. 
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IDEAL TENTS FOR 
BOY SCOUTS 


Every Scout Should Have One 











p= gy these Tents Scouts’ Staffs are used for 
by tacking leather washer to staff which 
Pr eatabes in 1¥2-inch rings sewed In top of tent. 
Rings all hand-sewed. See tents rolled up on 
shoulders of two end Scouts, ready for a hike. 
Above cut shows part of Troop No. 1, Boy Scouts 
of America, Toledo, Ohio, with their No. 1 Army 
Khaki-Dyed Tents manufactured by us. 


No. i—Scout Tent—4x6 ft., center : S. 
wall, 1 ft.; 8 oz U. 8. 
Khaki- Dyed, double and twisted 
filling duck. Complete with Poles, 
Stakes and Ropes .....+++se++++$4.00 


No. 2—Scout Tent. Same Size. 8 oz. 
double and twisted filling White 


Duck. Complete with Poles, 
Stakes and Ropes ........seee+0 3.50 
No. 3—Scout Tents. Same size. 8 oz. 
Single Filling White Duck. Com- 
plete with Poles, Stakes and 
BOG -ckcicdeneess coadsccccegee OSD 


If poles are not wanted deduct 5% 


Special Prices in lots of twenty-five. Terms net cash 
in advance unless otherwise arranged. Special Tent 
Catalogue and Samples furnished Free on request. 


THE OHIO CANVAS GOODS MFG. CO. 
Dept. No. 10, TOLEDO, OHIO 
A SCOUT OFFICIAL’S ENDORSEMENT: 
“With the boy’s — in mind, I most heart- 
ily endorse Tent N 
(Signed) GEORGE M. PROCTOR, 
Decatur, 














GO CAMPING 


The best wee =. for the least 


We make TEN are built to “stand 
all wa of punishm 
make CAMP. \ FURNITURE and 
EQUIPMENT—designed and manufactured 
for campers by men who know the game. 
Send for our new catalogues : 
No. 516—Campers’ Book for 1916. Sent 
ne the =, comer campers’ guide. 
‘ou must h: 
No. 52!—-Marine. } Catalogue. pao Se o 
est marine book issued (550 pages). 
on receipt of 20c, which will be te refunded 
with your first order. If you cannot 4 
Carpenter goods of your dealer, 


Geo-B-CaRPENTER & Co, 


411-421 Wells St., Chicago, Illinois 
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With the Scouts Afield 


News of Troops In All Parts of the United States 








Hypapure, ALASKA.—Troop 1, which is con- 
nected with the public school, has the whole of 
each Wednesday afternoon for instruction and 
practice, the school authorities feeling that scout- 
ing is entitled to a place in the régular school 
program. All of the people along the coast are 
boat owners and therefore the troop has been 
specializing in navigation. Scoutmaster Charles 
W. Hawksworth is trying to interest other teach- 
ers in the Alaska school service in scouting. 


WEATHERLY, Pa.—The Eagle Patrol Troop 1 
acted as ushers at the presentation ceremony 
of the Town Cane. This is a cane which is pre- 
sented to and held by the oldest resident of the 
town. 


ToLEpo, On10.—Members of Troop 20 were 
heroes in a thief capture recently. While on 
their way home from meeting, they saw a man 
running. He was being feebly pursued by an 
old man who was shouting to him -to ‘stop. 
They quickly planned action and divided up 
part of them running after the fleeing man and 
the rest going to the older man behind. They 
learned that the latter had been robbed of his 
purse and messengers were sent ahead to apprise 
the other party of the facts. The thief continued 
running up one street and down another, but 
at last the scouts attracted the attention of a 
policeman, who made the arrest. 


BippEFoRD, Mr.—One feature of a recent ex- 
hibition of scout work by Troop 1 was the recita- 
tion of the Oath in three languages, Russian, 
Polish and English by one of the members. 


PENSACOLA, FLA.—Troop 1 recently had an 
opportunity to see the Navy at work, as there 
were two cruisers, three submarines, a monitor 
and three destroyers stationed at Pensacola 
and the Aeronautic station was busy. 


Wanoo, Nes.—The circus which Troop 1 held 
in the high school building was a great suc- 
cess. The $100.00 which they made will be used 
for apparatus for the high school gymnasium 
where the scouts hold their meetings. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Troop 50 is now in its 
fifth year of scouting. A cutter has been se- 
cured from the navy yard, and good times are 
planned on the Schuylkill River during the com- 
ing summer. 


VALPARAISO, IND.—Members of the patrol of 
scouts of this city made money for their treasury 
by delivering telephone directories to the city 
subscribers at one cent each. At noon of the 
day on which they undertook this task, the boys 
dined at the Lincoln Highway Restaurants as 
guests of General Manager H. R. 


CotumsB1a, Mo.—In the pageant given by the 
University of Missouri the scouts of Columbia 
put on a first aid exhibition, They also assisted 
the Civic League in the distribution of litera- 
ture for Baby Week. 


Keyser, W. Va.— “Scout Day” was celebrated 
in Keyser by a big chicken and waffle supper 
served by about twenty ladies who are interested 
in the scouts. 


Maptson, Wis.—The scouts of Madison are 
planning to build a lodge across Lake Mendota, 
which will accommodate fifteen to twenty boys. 


ROANOKE, VA.—The scoutmaster of Troop 12 
and a member of his troop, returning home 
from meeting saw a man get out of an automo 
bile. They noticed a peculiar light and imme- 
diately guessed that the car was on fire. They 
started to run and as they reached the car they 
saw the driver running away, leaving it, evi- 
dently fearing an explosion. The scoutmaster 
suggested throwing dirt on the blaze, and_ the 
driver, reassured by the presence of mind of 
the scouts, returned to the machine, lifted the 
hood end ‘joined in rutting the fire ‘out. 


LEIcesTER, Mass.—About a year ago, Troop 1 
purchased a complete printing outfit, with which, 
during the past year, they have made about 
$40.00. 


CAMERON, Mo.—Troop 1 has a wireless equip- 
ment installed in the Y. M. C. building and 
receives messages each night from the Coast 
offices. This is a part of the scout work in 





signalling. Lectures on astronomy, first aid, 
safety first, and other interesting subjects are 


given at a “School of Instruction,” which meets 
regularly. 


BOONVILLE, IND.—Troop 1 had a series of 
demonstration lectures in first aid under a local 
physician. Last summer the troop went on a 
155-mile hike through the hills of southern In- 
diana to the famous Wyandotte Cave, averaging 
more than sixteen miles a day with poncho 
packs on their backs. Each boy did his own 
cooking and slept out. Two whole days were 
spent underground exploring every known foot 
of the extensive cave. 


Every scout who 
knows baseball heroes 
will be interested in 
this picture, for the 
man in it is Mr. Harry 
Davis, captain of the 
Philadelphia Athletics, 
who with Connie Mack 
had so large a part in 
building up the team 
that must for all time 
stand as one of the 

eatest baseball teams. 
; e's “learning the 

ropes’ from _ Scout 
9 Teddy Davis, his son, 
who is an active mem- 
ber of Troop 1 and 
to Field Commissioner Urner 
The famous baseball player is chair- 
Scout Council of District No. 9, 
and Scoutmaster of Troop 58. When he is not 
absent on baseball trips, he devotes himself 
enthusiastically to 58 and the other troops of 
his district. 





eres as Order! 


Goodman. 
man of the 


_ Terre Haute, InpD.—In the last year the En- 

gineering Corps of Troop 6 has built three cabins 
and eighteen leantos, so that every troop in 
the city can have a camp when they go on a 
hike. Plans are also being made to build a 
suspension bridge across Lost Creek. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y.—Park Commissioner Inger- 
soll addressed Troop 26 regarding a tree plant- 
ing campaign which he is going to carry on in 
the Eastern District. This campaign is in co 
operation with the 19th Ward Improvement As- 
sociation, which has offered the boys a bonus 
of $50 if, by the end of a specified time, 
they have succeeded in encouraging at least 250 
property owners of the Eastern District to sign 
applications for shade trees. 


Burra.o, N. Y.—For a number of weeks the 
scouts of Buffalo have been busy building bird 
houses and writing essays on “Our Wild Birds 
and How to Attract Them.” The contest closed 
on March 15, with sixty houses submitted. Mr. 
James Savage, Chairman of the Committee in 
charge, stated: “The sixty houses submitted 
show workmanship, adaptability and originality 


that are most pleasing.” Cash prizes were 
awarded as follows: First, $20; second, $15; 
third, $10; fourth, $5; ‘fifth, sixth, seventh, 


eighth and ninth, $1 each. 


Sanpy, Uran.—Scout Merrill Peterson, of the 
Buffalo Patrol, climbed Mt. Sandy, over 14,000 
ft. high, and very difficult to climb. He has 
the honor of being the only boy who has ever 
climbed this mountain. 


A young man living in Nebraska, writes to 
Boys’ Lire as follows: “About the last of July, 
1915, while in a place near Wheatland, Wyo., 
I met a boy scout from Nashville, Tenn., who 
wanted a prairie dog skin. I have a prairie 
dog skin ready to send if you can help me get 
the fi address through Boys’ Lirz.” Who 
was it 


Roms, N. Y.—Last summer while in camp at 
Indian Lake Troop 8 planted for the State For- 
estry Association 300,000 trees, saving the State 
of New York $1,000.00. Assistant Scoutmaster 
Ruehn and scouts Stalker and Blanchfield re- 
ceived from the State of New York the scouts’ 
forestry medal for meritorious work. Recently, 
the troop relayed a message from their troop 
headquarters to the mayor of the city, a distance 
of four miles, in eight minutes. 


Curcaao, ILu.—Victor R. Olson, who joined 
Troop 40 when it was organized on April 24, 
1911, received his commission as Assistant Scout- 
master on his eighteenth birthday, April 14, 
1916. 
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CAMPERS 
send roc (stamps) and get the 


Boys, Gold Medal Camper’s Manual—a val, 
uable little book that tells all about camping—how 
to be comfortable—what to do—what not to do. 
We will also send free—our complete catalogs of 


“Gop MEDAL” 
Folding Tent Frames 


(Patented No. 1170188) 

FOLD-UP Portable Houses, Camp 
Beds, Cots, Chairs, Canteens, Cooking Outfit: 
etc. —all fold into small space, easy to pack an 
carry. “Gold Medal” rob 
of old-time hardships. 

To keep healthy, strong, happy— 
ask “Dad” fo get a “Gold Medal’ FOLD-UP 
House for “outdoor” sleeping. Write today for 
Catalog, enclosing 10c if you also 


—T 
if 



















“*Best for want the Camper’s Manual. 
the Cam GOLD MEDAL CAMP 
Bears the FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
*Gold 





Medal’ 


















Look for the Plumb 
trade-mark on the 
Official Scout Axe. 


Price, with leather sheath............$1.00 
Price, without leather sheath 75 


At National Headquarters and all hardware stores 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of the famous Plumb Anchor Brand Tools. 


BOYS, BUILD A REAL AUTO 














= it Yourself. Our simple and accurate 
easy. Prices on parts very cheap. 
when finished. Carries a man, 
Send 16c in stamps for latest 
improved blue prints and price 
list of - 


A real auto 
Wheelbase 62”. 











- a) } 

/. SYPHER it 
ims MFG. CO. 4) 
/ og 123 WARREN ST. 
== TOLEDO, OHIO 











Equip Your Tool Chest . 
With Real Tools 


—the kind the best mechanics use, yet 
they cost no more than toy tools. You 
will take pride in using them and 
recommending them to your friends. 


“Red Devil” Tools 

f A Bits, Chisels, Screw- 

Sion Pliers. Glass Cutters, etc. 

Send today for Mech2ni1s’ Tool Booklet 
Smith & Henenway Co., Inc. 

103 Chambers St., New York City 

















Me 

$3 Best on earth for Sea,Lake and River Fishing. 
bis Harder & fish pulls, stronger it bolds him, 
ey ie Catches ten fish to one and sod 
= $s ean extch your fish every time. 

es @ dead sure thing. Price 10¢., 3 for 250, 
r CO, Dept.4 


A Scout is Helpful 
This Shows How 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y.—The value of boy 
scout training received a practical demonstra- 
tion at a fire which occurred in the-city recently. 
When the fire was discovered, Scout Bolger, 
who was near by, ordered a boy who was stand- 
ing near him to turn in an alarm while he 
himself rushed into the burning house to save 
whatever property he could. Other scouts soon 
reached the scene, and although the spectators 
were timid about going into the building, the 
scouts rushed in and because of their courage 
and hard work a great deal of valuable prop- 
erty was saved. 


NORFOLK, VA.—‘‘Demonstrating unusual cour- 
age and quickness, Ben Baker, a member of 
Troop 13, unhesitatingly dived into the creek 
near Ghent Bridge and rescued a little fellow 
about nine years old who had fallen overboard 
and had gone under the water twice. Young 
rushed home to change his clothing immediately 
after seeing his charge safely at home, not even 
waiting to learn the little fellow’s name.’ 
The Virginian, Richmond, Va. 


SENATOBIA, Miss.—Troop 1 camped two days 
and a night at the fair held in Senatobia, acting 
as guards, and performing many good turns. 
This troop has appointed a ‘good turn’ commit- 
tee who make it a special point to help old 
people. 


Passaic, N. J.—After the big fire in the tene- 
ment district of the city, the scouts gathered 
food and clothing for distribution to the home- 
less. At Christmas they assisted the Union 
Benevolent Society in delivering Christmas din- 
and during Anniversary Week performed 


ners, 
many other good turns. “A Safety First’’ lec- 
ture by the director of the Safety Education | 


Department of the Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey was given at headquarters recently. 


TamMpPA, FuA.—The scouts of Tampa took active 
part in the Southern Florida Fair, held here. 
The scouts were mobilized into one of the largest 
scout encampments ever held in the state, and 
were on the grounds constantly, always ready 
to be of service. When the aviator, A. C. Beech, 
had a miraculous escape from death when his 
biplane fell to the ground, the scouts were the 
first to arrive at the scene and rendered first aid. 


Sramps, ARK.—Raking the city park and 
keeping the streets clean of paper and rubbish 
is one of the ways in which the scouts of 
Stamps evidence a proper scout spirit. Recently, 
all the members of the troop signed a pledge 
that they would not use tobacco in any form. 


Rock Hatt, Mp.—Many of the pupils at- 
tending the Rock Hall High School drive in 
from the country, and the members of Troop 1, 
which is connected with this school, have built 
a stable about seventy feet long for the accom- 
modation of the teams. 


BaTtte CREEK, Micn.—tTroop 2 has distin- 
guished itself by good turns done during the 
mid-winter fair. Scouts found lost children, ap- 
plied first aid to a burnt arm, and took care of 
delegates to the Junior Agricultural Exhibit. 
As a result the whole town is talking ‘‘scouts” 
and new members are being added to the troop. 


inaiiiall 





IN MEMORIAM 
Scout Rosert E. LivincsTone, 
Troop 39, Washington, D 
Scout Purtre RotustEIN, 
Troop 137, New York City. 
Scout Watter STANLEY BovucHeER, 
Troop 1, Damascus, Va. 
Scout Atten SHoTTEN BRADLEY, 
Troop 59, Baltimore, Md. 
Scout Wrii1AmM Sorenson, 
Troop 3, Paterson, N. J. 
Scout Joun Jerrrey CAMPBELL, 
Troop 1, Pleasant City, Ohio. 
Scout Se.spert SEAMAN, 
Troop 14, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Scoutmaster H. E. Watts, 
Troop 72, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scoutmaster J. L. Crovcn, 
Troop 1, Foley, Ala. 
ScoutmasteR Aupra Woop Recer, 
Troop 1, Ireland, W. Va. 
Scoutmaster W. R. Boyte, 
Troop 6, New Haven, Conn. 
AssIsTaANT ScCOUTMASTER 
Stewart KIRKLAND 
Troop 1, Grand Haven, 
Mr. James HecAn, 
Vice-Presipent, Loca Counctt, 
West New York, J. 


ns. 
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MEDAL OF HONOR (Gold) P.P.LE.-1915 


AWARDED 
CATCH 


THE 
BIG 
ONES 


Dad does not buy so-called ‘‘sets’’ of cheap 
tackle made up to sell at a price. He knows 
they cannot be of good quality, and such sets 
are not made to last. 

A Special Split Bamboo Rod! 

Made tor Boy Scouts in various lengths and 
patterns for Trout Fly, Bass or Pickerel Bait 
casting or general Bait Fishing. Price, $5 

A Good Reel To Go With It! 
bas += REEL—Single Action, Rubber and 
BAIT FISHING REEL—Doubie Muaidipiy 

ing, Rubber and Nickel..............+++ 

BAIT CASTING REEL—Quadruple Mul- 








tiply: long barrel, all metal satin 
jeweled bearings................. 4 
Fine Quality Lines! 
TROUT LINE—Enamelled Silk for Fly 
Casting, 25 yard length.............+... 


BAIT LINE—Hard Braided Silk, for 
Bait Fishing and Bait Casting, 50 yard 
length 
SPECIAL TACKLE BOOKLET contains full 

list of above, also many special goods, and COL- 

OR PLATES of Regular Wet and Dry Trout 

Flies and Salmon Flies. Copy of which will be 

mailed on receipt of 2 cent stamp. 

We Are Experts—Can use and use success- 

fully the articles we make and sell: our ex- 

perience and judgment are yours for the ask- 
ing. Almost a century of experience is be- 
hind our products. Every order receives the 

personal attention of one of our Mr. Mills. 


WM. MILLS & SON 
FISHING TACKLE SPECIALISTS 
Established 1822 
19-21 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 























UNUEUOOUUSOREEOOOOUUEELOROOOOOOEED 


Ifs 








Three piece cork handled re rod, nickel- 


ted multipl reel; feet hard 
Praided casting fines a decee cocoa 
hooks, 1 nickel-plated 
dozen assorted flies; oe egg in 
neat carrying case, made to at- 
tach to Boy Scout Haversack - $2.50 
Split Bamboo rod, with two tips: ad- 
ruple multiplying,nickel-plated reel: f5teet 








1 DOZEN FISH-HOOKS Ic 


Te quickly to the fishermen of the 
Country, our New 3 Ply Braided “ KING-BEE” 
fishing line, we have decided to send for alim- 
ited time, one line of 50 ft. postpaid, toanyone 


equal of our “ KING-BEE “ line is sold in some 
Places at double this ice. If interested, 
write at once, stating kind of fish you wish to 

catch. Gun and Tackle ep =. 
estand best. KIRTLAND BROS.8CO., Dept.BL 96 Chambers S 








«) ”” is the Automa 
The “Monarch eee 


tie Fish Hook manct 

by, weeds ox fa aes 

are, caueht by touching the bait. 
size 15c: rosette Agents 

wanted. 





R. SEYFRIED & CO. 811 


e Fish Bite 97.7 








oa eat hana ie itg today ahd get 
Louis, Mo 
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Send 10c for Our 


Manual of Wireless : as 
Telegraphy No.5 Experimenting with Electricity 


You Get re on an By A, FREDERICK COLLINS 


wireless telegraph _ sta- Author of “The Book of Wireless,” “The Book of Magic,” etc. 


Illustrates the best instru- il. How Electricity Works 
are for and how to use them. I’ you will take the Official Handbook 





wa 2 * » t- of the Boy Scouts of America and 
tion not contained in any turn to page 44, you will see that 
Send sour request now. || mong the first things you must know and 
Get the best — value J} be able to show by simple experiments in 


ae or ee order to win a merit badge for electricity 


Send for Our New are the laws of attraction and repulsion. 


J28 And while you are mee. gp wags for 
( ‘a fun, fame or fortune, you might just as 
8 pocket = alog 248 pages, with over well have a merit badge, and if you will 


It i : : 
‘ ti d describes in plain, clear [|make the experiments which I shall tell 
icagnege oll quest, Oe Push Buttons, Batteries, pe 














language all about Bells, bout i h article as we alon 
rial, Electric T you about in eac go g 
a "Fire ‘Alarm Contrivances. Eleni Cali the badge is as as yours for the 
Bells, Electric Alarm Clothe, yoda Apparatus, | |2sking. But don’t forget that you must Dats 
Battery Connectors, Switches, Battery Causes, —_ use those brain cells of yours that you have : 
x iT MEANS MONEY’ ened 06 900 : never used before as I told you in the Figure 2 
to have our Manual and our Catalog. last article. Wie = tal about positive charges 
i y t not get it 
N ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY Lixes and UNLIKES and negetive charges, you must not g 
~~ oy Chicago: St. Louls: It is an old saying that like repels like, ito your head that there are two kinds of 
17 Park Place = 114 8. 5th Ave. 1106 Pine St. saa. 8 ° > electricity, for a current of electricity is 
San Francisco Office: 604 Mission St. and it’s just as true that unlike attracts am at eth weliiee aan hte 
unlike. Now while these sayings are true — Md P negative 
JUST enough it isn’t always easy to see how — 
they can apply, because two fellows who Tay Tats wirn Your Foor Rutz 


PERFECTED! are as much alike as two peas, may get To make this thought a little clearer, 
Complete $ 00 along very well together especially if they balance a foot rule across your finger. 


pa¥i 











are experimenting with electricity while Now although the whole rule is a single 
a monkey and a parrot, which you will stick of wood, when one end goes down 
allow are very unlike, are not attracted the other end must go up. Suppose we 
very often to each other, at least so that call that end that goes Sion the + or 
you could notice it, except when they want positive end, and the end that up 
to kick up a row. the — or negative end; but when the ruler 
is perfectly balanced on your finger, the 

Posrrive xD Necative Cuances ends are » Bo that is, they Posen 

‘But as soon as you — to experiment positive nor negative, but neutral. 
with electricity you will quickly under- “ [se your imagination and say that the 
With 1,000 Ohm, Double Pole Receiver, Headband stand how these sayings originated, for ,uJe is made of electricity instead of wood 
and 3 


Po . “ r . 
~ et Cord, $14.10 ra ot electricity — oe aoe porte Pg and you will see that it works the same 

This station i , eter or as it is marke tt 
Coupler, 1% in. ‘ub oth sal a 4 capacity in- rw Aber is mame ti st fo marked way, for there are the positive and nega- 
ductance that with a fair capacity aerial will catch ¢ other 1s negative, or — as it 1s m » tive ends, and consequently wherever there 
waves close to 4,000 meters and will receive between || certainly do show a decided attraction for ;, positive electricity there must also be 


3,000 and 4,000 mil Sending range, 12 to 20 miles. ; al 
Ea oa omen M $1.95 UP each other, and so are drawn together. On gy equal amount of negative electricity. 


Send large catalog “*L” salues, || the other hand, like signs repel each other, A gain. electricity is lik tick 
THE HANDEL ELECTRIC éo., <9 G61 Pak PL, N.Y. [| that is, two positive charges will repel, or in ae it pony = * the. Li cagellr 1 — 
nn ert anther push away from, each other, and the same poth ends meet you can’t tell where the 
is true of two negative charges. ends are or were, that is, if the joint is 


gets TRY THIS PLANS well made. It is exactly so with elec- 


























Form a kind of league = tricity, for while it is made up of positive 
ee eee ae and negative charges, if you make it flow 

in a closed circuit, it is hard to tell where 
jo positive and negative ends begin and 
en 









77SSTCE 
<— PAPER 
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ExperIMeNts wirH Macnetic NEepies 


your range. == 
They’re light and == 
fit you exactly. == 

d 4c for cat- 
It has the information you want. 






About the easiest way to get clearly into 
your mind how positive electric charges 
repel other positive charges and how nega- 
tive electric charges repel other negative 
charges, and how positive and negative 
electric charges attract each other is to 
make a few experiments in magnetism. 







alog L. 
C. BRANDES.,Inc., Room 816 
32 Union Square, NEW YORK 


BRANDES 
WIRELESS RECEIVERS 






= 
= 
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ExpermmMents 1n ATrRacTION 





Some mighty pretty experiments to show 
electric attraction and repulsion can be 
made with paper, but these must be done 
when the air is very dry. 

All the apparatus you need to perform 
these experiments is simply a stick of seal- 
ing wax; a glass rod or tube about 6 or 8 
inches long; a sheet of winduw glass about 
8 by 10 inches on the sides, half a dozen 
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“Swat the Fly” 


SCOUTS: Many Boy Scouts are do- 
ing it. Why not you? NOW is 
the time to earn some money for 
r— Troop and for yourselves by 
sellin. 


FLY KILLERS FOR SCOUTS 
No exposed 


wires or rough 
edges. 

Bound with 
red felt. 











14 Mesh 
Black Wire Cloth 
Red stained 
Basswood Handle 


Specially constructed for Boy 
Scouts. Best quality of material 
and workmanship, insuring max- 
imum durability. 

Everybody is a _ customer. 
Every home should have one in 
every room. 

Scouts can readily earn dur- 
ing spare time from $1.00 to 
$5.00 per day. 

Let us tell you how. Write for partic- 
ulars. Give Rank and Troop No. 


U. S. WIRE MAT CO. 


DECATUR, ILL. 

















$28—Ask for Free Circular 


Go down the river this ecg Fs 
creek—or catch big strings of fis 
trolling in nearby lakes. Get our 


Sporting Goods Circular Free 


Saves half on all outdoor outfits. Sturdy, 
graceful canoes; reliable boats, paddles, etc. 


netting, MoniimegianNe Geko 
Wie house meet Gnuventent t0 you 
f=» BOYS MAKE MONEY 


>} Growing Mushrooms 
-@ Boys and girls can easily make money 
growing mushrooms for profit. We will 
en | send any boy or girl our free book tell- 
ar meh ing all about it and how they can be 
‘grown in cellars, sheds, old boxes, etc. 
Earn your own spending money and have a lot of fun, 
too. Send for full information today, to 
BUREAU OF MUSHROOM INDUSTRY 
Dept. 264 1342 N. Clark Street, CHICAGO 


| Ty EVs | 
COMPASS bee doar for the Leedaw! 


— the on 
teed Jewelled Compass at $1.00. 
he will not supply you, remit direct. 
Send for free folder C-15, or 10c for 





















ON EVERY HIK E 
you'll find the Leedawi the best 













sheets of bright-colored tissue paper, a 
silk handkerchief and a piece of flannel. 

For the first experiment suspend a strip 
of tissue paper 1% inch wide and two 
inches long on a wire set in the end of the 
stick of sealing wax as shown in Figure 
1. Now warm the silk handkerchief and 
rub the glass rod with it with the energy 
of a South Sea Islander rubbing a stick 
to make a spark. 

When the rod is electrified by the fric- 
tion, hold the end close to the free, or 
lower end of the paper when instantly, it 
will be attracted to it and cling there as 
shown in 1-A. The next thing to do is 
to look into the cause of this attraction 
between the paper and the glass fod. 

Rubbing the glass rod gives it a charge 
of positive electricity, while the paper at 
the beginning of the experiment has no 
charge at all, but the instant the positive 
charge of the glass rods gets close enough 
to the paper, the negative charge which 
is in the air round the rod to the 
paper by a process called induction. And 
since two unlike electric charges attract 
each other the paper flies to the rod. 

Next rub the stick of sealing wax with a 
warm flannel and do the experiment over 
again. The paper will be attracted as be- 
fore but the action, though you can’t see 
it, is different, for when you electrify 
a stick of sealing wax, it takes on a 
negative charge and when this is brought 
close to the tissue paper, the latter be- 
comes positively charged by induction. 
Experiments in Repuision 


To show how like electric charges, 
whether positive or negative, repel each 
other, cut a strip of tissue paper 4% inch 
wide and four inches long. Fold it over in 
the middle and lay it across the bent wire 
as shown in Figure 1-B. 

Electrify the glass rod by rubbing it 
with the silk handkerchief as before and 
hold the end close to the leaves of paper 
when they will instantly fly apart as is 
also shown in Figure 1-B. The reason 
they do so is because both leaves of the 
electrometer (pronounced e-lek-trom/-e- 
a as this simple little instrument is 
called, take on a negative charge and they 
diverge or fly apart, for like electric 
charges repel each other. 

In these experiments the electricity that 
was generated by rubbing the glass rod 
with the silk handkerchief is call 

tional electricity, as it is produced by fric- 
tion, but more often and more properly it 
is called static electricity, which means 
electricity at rest, and it is at rest while 
it is on the glass rod, but it becomes very 
lively the instant it has something to act 
upon. 

Ano Kato, tHe Great Execratc Dance 
Before getting away from the subject 
of static electricity, I want to tell you 
how to make a curious and at the same 
time a very interesting electrical toy. It 
is called Ano Kato and it gets its high 
sounding name from Ano, which is a 
Greek word meaning upward and: kato, 
which is Greek for downward, or in un- 








A Great Racer 


When you buy a wagon, or your 
parents buy one for you—you want 
a wagon that will beat any other 


wagon in the neighborhood for 


speed! 

With an Auto-Wheel Coaster you can 
win every race—because it is built like 
a. real automobile. 

Tell your dealer you don’t want an imi- 
tation—but the real Auto-Wheel Coaster 
—the strong, speedy wagon that 8 
roller bearings, steel dust-proof hub caps, 
wheels with oval spokes — just like an 
Auto. It has a handsome ash body and 
maple bolster with natural finish—wheels 
are finished in bright wear-proof paint. 
The very best wagon for play or work. 

- Write for book that tells why. 


"|soa— FREE Pennant 


Send us the names of three dealers who handle 
boys’ wagons in your neighborhood—and tell us 
which handle the Auto-Wheel Coaster—and we'll 
send you this hand felt t 





DO IT AT ONCE 


Buffalo Sled Company 


131 Schenck Street 
N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
In Canada: Preston, Ont. 




















ed fric-|}. 


Wood Monocoil 





“*1 Mousepower” 

The most efficient battery motor ever made. 
on one or more dry cells. A real electrical wonder. 
Sold on your approval—at 40 cents!—with our un- 
qualified guarantee. 


Buns 


Cc. D. WOOD ELECTRIC CO., Inc., 441 Broadway 
NEW YORK 
Makers of the Wood Scout Signal Light 
STATE SALES AGENCY 


Stock Exchange Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. 











varnished Scout language it means up and 





down. 

Cut out of various bright colored sheets 
of tissue paper a lot of men and women, 
cats and dogs and a few snakes for good 
measure, and none of them should be over 
¥, inch high. Lay these paper figures on 
a dry smooth board, put a couple of books, 


{jone on top of the other at each end of 





book, ‘‘The Compass, The Sign Post 
of the World.”’ 











the board to build it up about two inches 


&-) higher than the board itself. 
(Continued on page 47) 
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WHAT’S THAT?? 


You say you can’t get distance 
with your small coil? Don’t be 
p too 








sure. an Esankay Rotary 
Gap. Its efficiency will sur- 
High speed. lid- 
built, Get yours while the 

ting’s good. Price, 
‘ $5.00. Send 2c stamp 
for circulars 8 1 and 2. 


S & K Electric Mfg Co. 
104 SECOND PLACE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Mention. Boys’ Lire in answering advertisements 
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The Bicycle with 
Motorcycle Style Lines 


—the same general snap and classy 
appearance of the Indian Moto- 
cycle —is yours when you ride an 
Indian Motobike, the electrically 
equipped leader of the 1916 




























Just as the Indian Motecycle is the 
favorite motorcycle everywhere, 
80, too, has the Indian Motobike— 
in six months—become the lead- 
ing bicycle among boys who want 
the quality and certified value car- 
ried by the Indian nameplate. 


In the Electric Model you get the 
true motorcycle effect—Indian 
Gasoline Tank style of battery 
holder, double forks, long braced 
handlebars, electric light and re- 
flector. 
This ‘‘ Big Indian’s Little Brother’ 
has become the quickest and big- 
gest-selling favorite in the history 
of bicycle building. Like all Indian- 
made machines, it is backed by a 
broad, liberal guarantee and is the 
best value money can buy. 

Sold by Indian Dealers 

all over the United States 

yeur ecpy-_teee ot the beautiful 


Send for 
1916 Sedaen on catalog, describing and pictur- 
ing the ful! 1916 line. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
84L State Street Springfield, Mass. 
(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
Brprice $60. Other models $25 to 40.” 


Yee 
: 
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GOOD POSITIONS!!! $5- 
FOR GOOD BOYS!!! $: 
$8. 


Every Day in the Year 
e $9. 


THE 
Willis Hawley Exchang 
$10. 


50 Court St., Brooklyn, NX N.Y. 














Brady’s Complete Handbook containing 100 oe a 7 
on Rope Scoutmasters. and Boy ‘Scouts, Send. 10e 

Book for Scoutmasters and Bo: d 2.1 for 
single copy. Scoutmasters, write for ae Ch 

quantity. G. BRADY, 764 Jackson B Chicago. 
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OYS in forty-one states and nine 
B foreign lands are in the “World 

Brotherhood of Boys” this month, 
and the number of letters exchanged 
through Boys’ Lire has nearly doubled. 
Pick your friend and write him now. 


AMERICAN Bors WHO Want L&TTERS ON 
THEIR HOBBIES 


Fernando Azicorbe, Ohio; drawing, 
scout work 

Frank Akers, Tenn.; 
letics, fire by friction 

A. Anthony, N. J.; stamps, hiking 

Harold Armfield, Wis.; raising poultry for eggs 

Howell Armor, Minn.; philosophy, boys who are 
thinkers 

Ben Baker, Mich,; sale of papers for scout ex- 
penses 

Graeme Baker, Wyo.; foreign boys, bird study 

wae. Beckwith, Mass. ; wireless, general elec- 
tricity 

Frank E. Beegle, Pa.; aviation, general mechan- 


ideas on 


scout advancement, ath- 


ics 
FP. A. EO exchange of kodak pictures 
George P. Bellaire, Minn.; photography, scout- 
ing, posterstamps 
uentin T. Bellas, Pa : wireless 
eldon Bennett, Ill.; athletic sports 
Morgan Bigham, Tenn, fire-making without 
matches, books 
Carl Bitt. Ohio; stamps, coins, views of public 
buildings 
8. Black N. J.; boys in state capitals or county 
seats 
Carol Bloom, Okla.; boys in China and Japan, 


spo 
Louis LD Bonner, N. Y.; scout welfare and activ- 
ities 
Carl Box, Okla.; 
Salim Browman, te 
for scout Field D: 
Donald ©. Buck, Fond stamps, coins, minerals 
Thomas K. Burton, N. J.; posteards, curios 
G. ©. Camp, N. Y.; boys who can write French 
Donald R. Cannon, Iowa; captains of ball teams 
who are pitchers 
Salvatore Cardinale, N. Y.; moving picture fans 
Harvey E. Chalk N. Y.; assistant scoutmasters 
Ralph Chambers Tex.; automobiles and scouting 
Carl Chandler N. Y.; photographs, sports, camp- 


ing 

George A. Olarke, Conn.; boys who like the 
World Brotherhood of Boys 

George R. Clay, Mo.; journalism, boys attending 
military schools, especially foreign 

Louis L. Cobb, N. J.; amateur photography 

W. Couture, Me.; foreign and California boys 

Thomas M. Crawford, Pa.; seniors in high 
school, athletics 

Max Crone, Ohio; stamps, photography and base- 


species of fish 
photography, suggestions 


a. 

Reginald Davison Conn.; stamps 

Joe Dawley, Okla.; wireless, domestic scouts 

Campbell Dean, N. Y.; management of scout 
banquets 

_—_, D. Dennis, Kans. ; 
eli 

— a Dial, Ohio; boys who like scholarship, 


thlet 

Conklin” ‘Dibold, Ohio; 
craft 

Joseph Dolan, N. J.; 
ming, woodcraft 

Carl Dolmetsch,- Pa.; wireless, troop mascots 

Lloyd J. Dotterer, Pa.; ; nature study, reading, 
art, travel, postcards 

Randall George Downey, Neb.; bird pictures, 
butterflies 

~~ Duncanson, Ohio; patrol leaders, post- 
cards 

Paul Dwyer, N. J.; magic 


boys musically in- 


signaling, cycling, wood- 


Indians, cooking, swim- 


The Way to Do It 


Pick out the name of a boy. 


Write a letter to him. 

Address an envelope with his name and 
the right postage. 

Put your own name and address on the 
reverse side of the inside envelope. 

Don't seal that envelope. 

Enclose it in another addressed to the 
boy, in care of Boys’ Lire. Mail this to 
us and we will forward it. 

If your letter is to a boy in North America 
or England, put on a two-cent stamp. If it 
is to go to any other country abroad, five 
cents. 





Milford Harris Ellenberg, N. J.; patrol leaders, 


first aid 

Melvin Engl, Wis.; signaling, tiremaking, hunt- 
ing, fishing 

Harold Salve, Til.; athletics, scouting, foreign 
scouts 

Herbert G. Ficker, Pa.; manual training 


Harold Fitzgerald, N. Y.; 
Indian relics 
Wm. H. Francis, Jr., 


wireless, postcards, 


R. I.; photography, foreign 


boys 
Robert G. Franks, Mich.; troop electricians 
Morgan French, Pa.; Indian boy wants letters 
from West 


Laurence Frizzell, Me.; enactment of plays for 
troop expense 

G. ©. Garrett, Ga 
for us hanical 

Carl H. Garside, Iowa; boys in war zone, scout 
scribes, wolf patrols 

Abner ©. Gessner, La.; letters from scoutmas- 
ters 

Franklin H. Gifford, Jr., R. I.; 
and in war zone 

ee I. Given, N. Y.; stamps, coins, foreign 
scout 

George “Goodfellow, N, 
cards 

Thomas Goodloe, Va.; postcards, photography 

Tom Green, Iowa; cartooning, stamps, postcards, 
scoutcraft 

Howard Green, N. H.; stamps 

Ralph Gritzbaugh, Ill.; hiking, scout activities 

Joseph T. Hale, Ark.; postcards, pictures 

J. Talbot Harlan, Cal.; scouts 15 years old 

Ernest Eagles Haywood, N. ©.; boys in the West 

Nelson Helm; scout work 

©. T. Heysler, N. J.; athletics, all boy subjects 

Raymond F. Higgins, Mass.; gymnastics, scout 


activities 

Clifton C. Hill, Mass.; photographs 

H. ©. Hofheinz, Tex.; cycling, athletics, hiking 

— Horton, N. Y.; boys of 12, boys forming 
clubs 

Theodore Hoover, Ohio; hiking, scout activities, 
baseball, patrol leaders 

Henry Howe, Mass.; wild flowers, birds, insects, 
stamps, minerals, coins 

Enoch Hughes, N. Y.; views of geographic in- 
terest 

Russell Hult, Il. ; 

G. Roscoe Hurley, 
workers 

Earl G. Ingraham, N. M.; stamps 

John Louis Irwine, Ky.; “baseball 

Daniel Jeffers, N. J.; assistant patrol leaders, 
cycling, camping 

Fred Jekel, Mo.; boys in Spain, Germany and 
Holland, domestic scouts 

Arthur Jenkins, Colo.; scout scribes 

Clyde Jennings, N. Y.; practical 
wrestling 

Clarence Johnson, N. Y.; stamps, postcards, pa- 
trol leaders 

Lawrence Johnson, N. D,; baseball, 
scouting 


.; exchange of fiction literature 


boys in West 


J.; trees, minerals, post- 


stamps, relics, coins 
Tenn.; patrol leaders, scout 


scouting, 


track meets, 
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Fred Jones, Colo.; horse-back riding, sports 

Edwin A. Jordan, Ill.; postcards, scouts every- 
where 

Paul Kallenbach, Pa.; postcards, scout work 

James Bluhm Keller, La.; swimming, building 
log cabins 

J. Gibson Kincheloe, Va.; 
leaders 

Mortimer Klinglou, Conn.; 
academies 

L. M. Knight, Mass. ; 


scout scribes, patrol 
swimming, scouts in 


fire by friction (holds rec- 
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Colquit Lane, Ala.; life-saving, public health, | 
cooking | 
John Lauricella, N. Y¥.; World Brotherhood en- | 
thusiasts 


Ellsworth H. Leamon, Ohio; patrol leaders, west- | 


ern scouts 
Earle Leighton, Me.; log cabins and athletics 
Kenneth Leith, Wis.; general athletics, water 
sports 
Fred Little, Minn.; athletics 
Melvin Lyson, 8S. D.; athletics, physical culture 
Watson McAlexander, Fla.; 
electricity, minerals 


Harold H. McBurney, Pa.; journalism, relics, 
postcards : 
Lincoln McConnell, Ill.; photography, foreign 


scouts, pictures 

Arthur B. McDaniel, N. ©.; electricity, coins, 
stamps 

Jim McDaniel, Okla.; English scouts 

Rudisell McDowel, N. J.; California boys, boys 
who play in bands 

Howard McGill, Colo. ; 

Edgar J. McIntyre, N. 
way through school 

William McKenzie, Ga.; 
coupons : 

Lester Martelle, S. D.; stamps, photos, coins, 
curios, sports, newspapers 

Howard Martindell, Pa.; boys in the East 

Harry F. Mears, Mass.; boys near Mexican 
border 

Milton Merritt, Pa.; 

George Donald Meserve, 
tricity, horseback riding 

John Minton, N. M.; foreign boys, stamps, teleg- 
raphy 

J. Robert Mitten, Ind.; 
the East and West 

Donald Moore, N. H.; 

Frederick Moore, Minn.; 
scouts 

Rhea F. Moore, Va.; stamps, Indian relics 

Clinton Mosher, N. J.; bicycling 

Robert Murray, Cal.; foreign boys, athletics, golf, 
automobiles 

Francis Murrell, Mo. ; 

Leo Nassimbene, Wyo.; 
ing, trapping 

Johnson Neff, Mo.; 
America 

Russell R. Neilson, Pa.; 
New England boys . 

John eee, Jr., Ohio; fire by friction, wood- 
craft 

Johnson Reed Newell, Mich.; 
tricity 

Lawrence Newgard, N. D.; baseball, 
pictures, swimming 

William A. Niebuhr, Tex.; 
newspapers, scouting 

Willis R. Osborne, Pa.; 15-year-old patrol lead- 
ers, boys on Mexican border 

Earl Owen, Ind.; stamps 

Wallace E. Parke, II; 
activities 

Alfred Parks, Neb.; boys who are large for their 
age 

Milton Pasternak, N. Y.; postcards, curios 

A. Pattison, Cal.; wireless operator on Pacific 
Ocean steamer desires letters 

Elton L. Payne, N. Y.; musical scouts, boys in 
war zone 

Robert Pierson, N. Y.; athletics, camping, boys 
in Canal Zone 

— Price, Kan. ; 


semaphore signaling. 
Y.; boys working their 


; photography, postcards, 


picture postcards 
Mass.; amateur elec- 


boys in Canada and in 


camping, athletics : 
young prospective 


stamps, Indian relics 
outdoor activities, hunt- 


stamps with boys in South 


boys who drive jitneys, 


woodwork, elec- 
football, 


boys named Niebuhr, 


foreign scouts, general 


stars and planets, Filipino 

W — J. Quick, Jr., Va.; exchange of scout 
manuals with foreign scouts 

Bert Ralya, Jr., Ohio; stamps, Canal Zone boys, 
boys in Indianapolis, Ind 

Ernest Rankin, Me.; bird study, scouting 

Ellwood Rasmussen, Wis. ; boy scouts every- 
where 

Eugene Reeves, N. J.; 

Cecil Reynolds, Okla. ; 
revenue 

James L. Riley, Pa.; rabbits, bantams, pigeons 

Christian Roetman, N. J.; types of dogs 

Albert Roper, Neb.; coins, curios 

Max Ross, Wis.; stamps 

John 8. Ruggles, N. C.; postcards, foreign boys 

Percy Rule, Mich.; fire by friction, Life Star or 
Eagle scouts 

Ollie Sammons, Okla.; boys who like Boys’ Lirr 

Warren L. Satterfield, W. Va.; cartooning, elec- 
tricity, foreign scouts 

Dale F. Scott, Ill.; photography, wireless, me- 
chanics, scout wor 

Clarence Seidel, N. J.; patrol leaders, hiking, 
woodcraft, signaling, ideas 

Louis R. Sessions, Tex.; kodaking, 
scouting, souvenirs 


postcards, signaling 5 
method of raising troop 


stamps, 


wireless, signaling, | 





Magazine 











Let your 


themselves. 





KODAK 


tell the story of days afield. There’s interest 
in every moment of the picture making and 
then the added pleasure of the pictures 


Kodak catalog tree at your dealer’s, or by mail. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y. 














Hike Outfits 


The fun of being out in 
the open is not complete 
without one of these 
, folding frying outfits. No 
toy but a practical hike 
necessity. nclose 25c to 
fou? Outfit Co., Rock- 
ord 




















JEWELED = = 
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Strictly American Made Knife 
Wardiow 








ardiow Steel Blades, fancy — so. 
fom ho | BIFFAR & CO., N. Dear- 
Chicago, Ill. 
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LA AR Pe ee Sok See ae a 
' —=§| William H. Smith, Ida.; stamps, electricity, pho- 
tography 


Francis P. Squibb, Ind.; boys on Mexican bor- 
der, stamps, chemistry 

Elmer Stewart, Ill.; stamps 

Ralph M. Stegner, Wis.; poster stamps, camping 

John Stevens, Mo.; exchanging scout manuals 

Fort Sutherland, Mich.; pictures of state capitols 

Ernest Tate, Me.; exchanging specimens of fruit, 
wood, leaves, ferns and rocks 

=4/D. _— Thomas, Me.; assistant patrol leaders, 
irds 

Theodore Thompson, N. J.; photography, wire- 
less, mapmaking, boys learning. publishing 
business 

Henry Thornton, Va.; stars, poultry, scouting 
and baseball 

William R. Tower, Mass.; pictures and post- 
cards 

Vernon B. Townsend, Me.; camera enthusiasts, 
camping and hiking 

Harold E. Traver, Conn.; butterflies, birds’ eggs, 
woods and minerals 


AAU 


= . a Robert Travis, Tenn.; journalism, management 
. 4 of country newspapers 
Julian H. Turner, Ga.; swapping books with 
= “a e Georgia boys 
= Kenneth Turner, Ill.; electricity, wireless and 
: verias acatlon. J.,.:%: 
2 =4|/John Varnedoe, Ga.; sports, wireless, scoutcraft 


Perry Varney, Mass.; scouting, scouts who wish 


U 





- Inthe precious hours before and after school, J cnener"W""Van ‘Ness, ‘NJ; bors in California, 
- you mgr aw again 90 to wonder ars to | Marion. Walters, ows jsiidmirers of Boys’ Lave, 
do or where to go when you own a Harley- _J},,Bnsisyd desires lepers cctorndo and in 
Davidson motorcycle. ” says ania Ralph Watson, Mass. be in . nit babs 
and holidays will hold a new charm for you Robert M. Watt, Ida.; hunting, fishing, Meccano 
because you will be able to mount your Har- Emory Welch, N. D.; patrol leaders, swimming, 


Wayland Weld, Ore.; physiology, writing, lan- 
guage, mrsic 

Wilmer Wickham, Ohio; animals, drawing pic- 
tures of them 


ley-Davidson and swing away—to the lake, 
woods, or mountains—anywhere almost at 
° a Arthur Williams, Ken.; exchanging pictures of 
a moment's notice. The 1916 three-speed state capitols 
Dean Wilson, Ill.; wireless and photography 
Kenneth Wilson, N. Y.; bicycles and hiking 
Gerald S. Wood, Pa.; scout scribes, printing, 
stamps, merit badges 
Edwin Scott Youmans, Wis.; boys of foreign 
lands, domestic scouts 
Willis Young, Pa.; patrol leaders, baseball, bas- 
is as nearly perfect as a mo- Let all your travel dreams New “Wortp Brornernoon” Bovs—Wnrrs 
torcycle can be. Handsome come true. Get a Harley- Ausnstea—Jim Byrd Plicher ; 
in appearance, efficient in Davidson motorcycle. Don’t wy ABKANSAS—Ourtis Mayes, John Sprick, Floyd 
action—a smasher of speed worry about expense. Your CALIFORNIA—Henry G. Caldon, Charles N. 
records. It has made a hit local dealer will gladly dem- Clash, Herelé Hateb, Béger 1. Lester, Berstige 
with the boys who wanted a_ onstrate and can probably Powers, rome Saltonstail, Louis Steinberg, 
1 fh. nomas 
ag ra eS ee bg mn met 
bs i ston, Hugh Galliland, G. R. Lewis, Jr., Howard 
fellows would look up to. a Harley-Davidson. MeGill, Roy Pierce, tin J. Shumaker, ‘Frank R. 
° ° Vanderberg 
Write for illustrated catalog Connecticut—L. M. Abercrombie, Burdett 
H ] D id M t C : a H. Rotherforth, Harold E. Traver, Lewis 
ar ey- avi son Oo or ompany DELAWARE—O. Bynard Lister, William F. 
° Swezey 
Producers of H' 1 ahr ng og cles FLortpA—Paul Drzymalla, W. A. Murell, Har- 
for More than Fourteen Years old. Wittstruck 4 RES o 
: BORGIA—Candler Campbell, Sam J. Eestes, 
466 B STREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN Oscar D. Jones, Robin McNeice, Jack Sharp, 


H. Glynn Williams, Wis.; postcards, scouting 
% 
ariey-vaviason 
ketball, birds 
Ludlow, Junior Maxwell, Robert Murray, John 
machine that all the other make it easy for you to own 

Atwood, Harold E. Graver, Manfred W. Hatch, 
Francis A. Stovall 


AANA HII nn | IK i] = 1LLINOIS—Emil Anderson, Leigh Gegel, James 
vu MOTH 4| Forsyth, W. Emmet Glore, Roy Johns, Earl Kriss, 
(Ui UTM —n,£,_ (Lie BH. Martin, Lee Rafferty, Willie O. Schrage 
50 INDIANA—Glen Bertels, ae Oe: 
John Heiney, Cecil McGhee, J. Robert Mitten, 

$450 Bugles for Boy Scouts Frank O. Richmann, Tom Showalter 


Iowa—Kenneth Abbott, Harlan Bingaman, 








Made in U. 8. A. Raymond Byrnes, Donald R. Cannon, Edwin 
Haisemeyer, Paul McFadden, Le Roy Wollen- 
haupt 


Kansas—Ben L. Cash, Robert Crosby, Harry 
Friedman, mg a Lloyd +e Powers, 
i Maro Stacey, Dale Thornhill, Harold Whitney 

Bene beore ney Bntrgee . SS se sok H. o - 2 
: ? " - UISIANA—A. ‘ maker, Jr., ‘ a 
peregrine In G with slide to F. Length 15 inches. Highly |! , wacker, Burney Ashbridge, Edmund Bell, Vail 


truss forks, arch crowndesign ==u Pee > “itt ilve ‘lated mouthpiece— u I 
: : eg hg ‘woot by United States Quarter- ||Delony, Cecil B. Hale, F. J. Hamilton, O. N. 


aN q WV% masters’ Corps. Built for service and especially |}Hamilton, Anton J. Loverina, Hugh McCulloch, 
N A\ well suited for Boy Scouts, E. D. Meredith, W. D. Nelson, C. 0. Newman, 
\a Let your Scoutmaster 0. K. order me = = Craig Rumbaugh, Thomas Schonfarber, E. D. 
Nh a ee, ee ee ee en Schneider, Stephen Veolker, Frank Vought, Paul 
L not satisfactory, return bugle. yriec s 
MaInge—William R. Barker, Donald C. Buck, 

J . W. YORK & SONS oa Philo Clark, Howard H. Small, Herbert Watts. 

Manufacturers High Grade Bend Instruments - pepe nec Lee Gill, Jr., H 

eador 


Eiraerete, gussser 
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A Special Offer 


to Readers 
of Boys’ Life 


This 14-K Diamond 
Point Fountain Pen is 
made of good quality 
Para Rubber, with 
black chased cap and 
barrel, well - polished. 
The construction is 
simple and cannot get 
out of order, overflow 
or fail to write, the 
feeds being the same 
as used on all standard ° 
fountain pens. Each 
pen is fully guaranteed, 
and if unsatisfactory in 
any detail can be ex- 
changed for a new one. 


The Clutch 
Pencil 


is very popular and 
extensively used. 
The lead is 
“clutched” or 
gripped by the 
thumb screw at the 
top of pencil. To 
unfasten the lead 
simply turn the 
screw until the lead 
is at the desired 
length. By turning 
the screw back in 
opposite direction 
the lead is fastened. 
Heavily nickel- 
plated and pro- 
vided with patent 
“clip” which holds 
the pencil in the 
pocket. 











BOTH this DIA- 
MOND POINT 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
and the CLUTCH 
PENCIL sent to you 
for ONE yearly sub- 
scription to BOYS’ 
LIFE at $1.00. 











ORDER BLANK 
BOYS’ LIFE. the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Please send, all charges prepaid, the DIAMOND 
POINT FOUNTAIN PEN and the CLUTCH PEN- 
CIL advertised by you, for which I send you $1.00 


for @ year’s subscription to Boys’ Life, 


Name 


Address seececccesces 


Note: Pen and Pencil and the Magazine will 
be sent to separate addresses if requested. 


OOOH ee OOOO HEH EEE EE SEO SOOORES OSES 


eeeeees 

















Mention Boys’ Lirg in answering advertisements 


MASSACHUSETTS—James R. Bradlie, Gordon 
Harlon, Henry Howe, James McDonald, Victor 
McDonald, Edgar Mawhinnie, Theodore O’Brien, 
L.. R. Schaeffer, A. C. Smith, Bryant Thompson, 
William R. Tower, Ralph Watson, Joel T. Whit- 
temore 

MICHIGAN—Roy A. Alger, Clarence Bennett, 
Keith Betts, Gerald Buss, Nelson Griswold, My- 
ron E. Hoyt, Elmo G. Hubbard, John N. Hurley, 
Albert Lindstrom, Clyde Miner, Richard Ryan, 
Kenneth P. Wall, Clifford Walton 

MINNESOTA—William Mitchel, Edmund 
Moore, E. A. Moore, Wilbur Steele 

Missovri—Clyde Baldwin, Roy Caldwell, 
Robert Eanes, Paul Free, John Glendenning, 
Albert Goff, John S. Knight, D. M. Kuhns, War- 
ren M. Melton, Martin O'Neal, Ralph Otten, 
Lyndon Richards, Edwin Scarlott, Ledgerwood 
Sloan, Floyd Stevens, John Stevens, F. H. Van 
Dusen, Ernest Wyckoff. 

MonTANA—Eddie Carleton, John James 

New HaAMpsHirE—Koscoe T. Foust, Howard 
Greene, Joseph R. Doe 

New JeERseEY—George B. Bicher, Samuel 
Black, Ralph Bornholz, Harold Chester, W. Col- 
lings, Oyril A. Costello, Joseph A. Duffy, Jr., 
Arthur L. Gowen, Henry Cobb Green, George 
Hiecke, William H. Kellet, Eugene Reeves, The- 
odore Strattan, Jr., Roland Tailby, OC. Wilford 
Travis 

New Mexico—John M. Hadley 

New YorkK—Robert F. Bunting, John W. 
Breed, William Devitt, William E. Donovan, 
James Ewing, William Fales, Paul M. Fisher, 
Aaron Frank, William Given, Bennett Goodman, 
James P. Haas, Jerome J. G. Hanley, Robert 
Horton, Enoch Hughes, Emerson OC. Kelly, Evan 
Lyon, George Mackas, Harold A. Mason, Walter 
D. Miles, Bartly Moor, Willson E. Moore, Henry 
Oringer, Oliver Quilty, Robert L. Rice, Jr., A. 
Rounds, Earle H. Ruffle, Eben T. Russell, Gor- 
don T. Russel, Clinton J. Shook, Cecil T. Spriggs, 
Frank H. Sullivan, Edward Wandell. 

NortH CAROLINA—Tom S. Kittrell, Wade H. 
Lucas, Clyde Long, Jasper McSwain, Stirling 
Menzies. 

North Dakora—Cecil Harrison, James F. 
Haughland, James Hoisveen, Gisle Newgard, 
Harold Phelps, Emory Welch. 

Oun10—Wayne Dancer, Archie Fleming, R. T. 
Hamilton, Holland Harding, Theodore Hoover, 
William Kennedy, Louis Klewer, Merald F. Lue, 
Victor Mann, Karl F. Retzler, Luké Schmucker, 
Russell Stauffer, D. M. Strickland, Leon V. 
Thompson. 

OKLAHOMA—C. C. Bush Lester Downes. 

OREGON—McAlpin Crowder, Harold Ingles, 
_ Isensee; Richard Jenkins, Marion E. Mc- 

ee. 

PENNSYLVANIA — James Armstrong, Gordon 
Barth, Paul H. Berrien, Robert Black, John 
Brander, Jr., Roy Clark, Frazier Cumming, 
Harold H. David, Harry H. Degitz, George Eibel, 
Harland Fague, 8S. Chester Fitzpatrick, Allen 
Fritz, R. E. Glenn, Harry E. Greenwald, Paul 
Heister, ©. OC. Herrman, Cecil Hewette, Billy 
Keaton, William C. Lazarus, Jr., Lester 
Lewis, Milton Merritt J. Adam Owens, Wayne 
Peckman, John B. Robinson, Walter J. Ruegge, 
Hilliard Schmuck, Russell Stocker, Elliott R. 
a aa Simun Uhl, Arthur Williams, Gerald 


— CaroLIna—Frederick Culler, George 
ean. 

SoutH Daxora—Leon Pultz. > 

TENNESSEE — Raymond Olevenger, Thomas 
Cunningham, William Paxton Parker. 

Trexas—Edwin Aber, James F. Cochran, R. C. 
Courtney, Oran Crawford, Herbert Davis, Tem- 
ple Deaver, Oaddis Dobie, James W. Hurst, 
Jack Sammons, Norman York. 

UrTran—Lawrence Carter, Robert McKie. 

VERMONT—William S. Ballou, Herman Chase, 
Arthur A. Mooney. 

VircintAa—Henry Ball, Letcher E. Bunn, 
Dewey Garland, William Goodloe, Karl Knight, 
Ben 8S. Morgan, Jr., Frank A. Parks, Carrol G. 
Thomas, H. Ewing Wall. 

West Vrirornta—Harold Butcher, Frank 
MeMillan, Carl McNeeley, Harrold R. Sayre, Jr. 

Wisconstn—Harry Ourtis, Donald Goodhue, 
Benny Hales, Gordon L. Hess, Leslie C. Lohman, 
Ray Luke, Wilford Uhl. 

Rodney Ander- 


Wyrominc—Oman Anderson, 
son. 
Boys In OTHER LANDS WHO WANT LETTERS. 


Arrica—C. Loveland Josiah, W. L. Laddon, 
Solomon Ocran. 

Boutrvia—C. A. Irle. 

CanapA— Murray Anderson, ©. Bradford, 


Phillip Dunn, Cyril A. Hart. 

Cusa—aAntonio Ledesma. 

ENGLAND—W. Bourne, Jr., William Oohair, OC. 
J. W. Copestake, C. H. Lane, Vincent O. Mar- 
land, Norman A. Norcross, R. Vernon Owen, 
Leonard Pitts, Robert Sims, Herbert Vinall, 
Arnold Whitehead, James Whitehead. 

France—Maurice Leroux (on the front for 
France) desires letters. 

Hawatr—Richard Simonton. 

JaPAN—Yuji Imai, Soji Tada, Ladaichiro Tak- 
iyawa, Kichi Twohara. . 

Porto Ri Arturo Rodriquez. 








IVER JOHNSON 


Everybody’s Riding This Year 


Now that the general public has suddenly 
decided to take up bicycling again as a sport, 
it becomes important to learn about bicycles. 
There is sure to be a shortage, and as a result 
many poor bicycles will be sold as good ones. 

Iver Johnson was the best bicycle in exist- 
ence thirty years ago and it is the only bicycle 
that has never been cheapened. It is abso- 
lutely high-grade throughout—strong, fast 
and long lived. It is made of seamless 
tubing, not welded tubing as used in 
cheap bicycles. No finer bearings 
ever went into a bicycle. It is fin- 
ished with four coats of baked, 












hand-rubbed enamel. 
84-page book 
Send our big, 
on —_—- Motorcycles, Revolve 


ers and Shot Guns, It is Free, 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
342 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 














It Always Stops - 


but Never for Repairs 





There is no tinkering, repairs or 
expense required after you have 
attached an 


Atherton CoasterBrake 


on your wheel 


That’s why you don’t want to buy a 
wheel with any other brake already 
attached. Read what this messenger 
boy says: 

“I have never spent one cent for re- 


pairs. Average fifty miles a day—ridden 
to this date, 8,947 miles. The only brake 
I have ever ridden with any degree of 
satisfaction without continued expense for 


upkeep.’ ALBERT V. LEE. 


Look up an Atherton dealer—he will tell 
you why it is the most powerful and 
trouble-proof. Costs no more than others. 
FREE Neat, Compact, Simple 
A gold plated stick It ALWAYS WORKS 
in, also interesting 
ooklets on pleasure 
and safety of bicyc- 
ling, for names of 
bicycle dealers. : 


Buffalo 
Metal Goods Co. 


184 Winchester St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Win $100.00 








NAME THIS PICTURE 


During the months of May 
and June the above picture 
will be on exhibition at all 
bicycle dealers and repair 
shops that sell 


Neverleak Tire Fluid 


Go to your dealer or repair 
man and get full particulars. 
If any name that you suggest 
is one of the one hundred best 
names picked out by the 
judges, you will receive a val- 
uable cash prize ranging from 
$1.00 to $100.00. 


DON’T PASS THIS BY! 


If your dealer does not know 
about this picture contest, write 
us at once, giving us his name and 


address. Save this ad as a re- 
minder and show it to your 
friends. Here’s a chance to make 


some easy money. Address 


Dept. Z, Buffalo Specialty Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
ATTENTION—SCOUTS 


Earn Money for Yourself and Your Troop 
from weep te ont 


Scouta every troop 
isu Plates, which are used for cleaning sil 
method. Saves time, labor 

















I will sen you 25 Electro Plates to sell at 25 cents 
each. _When all are sold, send me , give your 
troop 50 cents, and you make $2.75. 


restaurant and all stores aiiins sil- 
. Now get busy and make a 


summer. 
F. M. INMAN, MFR. 


New York 











“NAME IN GOLD” PENCILS 


INDIVIDUAL 








F \{\|| 2" MYRTLE MORSE. 


One Pencil with Name, 10 cents 
a oe all roa hy Ly ot in Floral box 25 cents 
BEST line of “AD” Penctis 


c. L. L. DAMON, ! 441 Tremont Ave., New York 








ATTENTION! Lr 4 sam over 500/ a 
a, & Ghight. 47 Court St, Boston, Mass. 
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Stories About 
Stamps 
By FRANK L. COES 


I saw once a deal made for the accu- 
mulation of an old lady who had been 
stung with the idea that a “million” 
stamps would be valuable. A_ personal 
investigation showed that the bulk was of 
the ordinary postage charge (2c) from 
three issues, and that the stamps not of 
this face value or the newspaper rate (1c) 
could be put in your hat. The “million” 
was in two flour barrels. I suppose there 
were a million there, but the hunt for 
the values outside of le and 2c would 
have used up days and the results would 
ty been nothing. This same lot was sell- 

for 85 cents a pound not long ago, 
a doubtless some inquisitive souls got 
bit that much. It was dear at scrap paper 
prices. 

So it is wiser to think carefully as to 
the “mixture” offer as against a good re- 
liable packet. Of course, all mixtures are 
not like this, but for a few good ones 
there are lots of poor ones, and the risk 
is all yours as there is no guarantee as 
to —s except the number of pieces— 
and that is apt to run short. 


Waar a Scovurmaster Has Done 


I have a most pleasant letter from a 
scoutmaster in the Middle West, telling 
me that he has revived his old interest in 
stamps, dug out his old stamp book, and 
made it over into a loose leaf affair, and 
is helping his boys to learn and scout 
for new and interesting stuff. That is as 
it should be, and I still maintain that there 
is no way in which a boy can memorize 
the details of geography, governments, his- 
torical events, notable people and mone- 
tary values so readily as by a thoughtful 
study of his stamp book, coupled with in- 
telligent aid from his elders. 

I feel sure that given a stamp collection 
and a year of spare moments, with a little 
desire to learn and a few hints, almost any 
fourteen year scout can equip himself so 
well that no ordinarily informed school 
teacher can stump him in either geography, 
foreign money values or important events 
in other lands. 

Now that the Balkan States have 
butted into the war, I am getting all sorts 
of inquiries as to their stamps and money 
values. Several of these states use the 
Russian alphabet on their stamps and 
revenue documents, and this is probably 


the reason why the stamps are so dif- 
ficult to remember. The t way is to 
memorize the money equivalents, then 


learn the letters that accompany them, and 
you have got it for all time. Greece and 
Crete also are easily mixed by the begin- 
ner, as are Austria and some issues of 
Hungary and dependent states. 


Can You Answer? 


A scout sent me a conundrum. “What 
stamp has an American boy scout on it?” 
I guessed one of the Columbian issue. It 
is other far fetched, but there is a small 
Indian in one of the pictures and while 
he may not be a “boy” the Indians were 
certainly the original American Scouts, so 
I guess he has a fair conundrum. I have 
tter one. What stamp has a picture}; 





(ust a portrait) of the Kaiser on it? 


STAMPS 





[No edvertisenents for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approval of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service.] 


Ss N APS av 175 ya @6 ai U. 3. Stamos 























fnetudin issues of 1861 an 
revenues $1.00 and $2.00 Ry met an = ile. Our 
pamphlet which tells ‘‘How To Make a ae Collection 
Proper * free with each codee. QUEEN CITY STAMP 
a IN CO., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohle 
JUST ISSUED 
NEW ie, 30, 5c, all nickel coins. The set 
pees ST. of 3_coins only 25c.  ___ 
FREE—Large 36-page illustrated Coin 
Selling List, pricing hundieds of 
coins and bills. Send for it new, it’s 
free. Everything in coins and bills. 
COINS B. MAX MEHL, Numismatist 
Fort Worth, Texas 
100 varieties used stomps. 
ALL 


1 packet stamp hinges. 

1 pocket stamp album. 
FOR 1 set Venezuela, 2 varieties 

1 set Ecuador, 2 varieties. 

10 varieties unused stamps. 


Lake View Stamp Co., 5222 Virginia Place, Les Angeles, Cal. 





SS. oe Se ee 
2c. postage. 5 


stamps and co! 10c, 
TOLEDO “STAMP. "tO. Toledo: Ohio, U. S. A. 


OFFER EXTRAORDINARY: 


All For : Desk “Cleveland” Hinges, | Pocket fgee. 

Gauge, 5 Spanish War Revs., 8 U. 8S. 

10c § Envelopes, ay sa. y-~S: | ~* Dept.; 6 Civil 
tate R 


CROWELL : STAMP ‘CO. poate Ohio. 


A collection of rare 
A A Stamp Album, Mexican WAR ‘stampe, 
Madero, etc., 100-page catalog, A 
gauge and =. scale, coupons, etc., all f 
5e. sheets 80% 
Wanted. We Buy ames. ee Agents 


HUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
75 all a soe stamps from 
free. 


Fi REE all countri Postage 
Mention_ this muaer, Large al- 
a l5e. If possible send names 
2 coll We buy stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 
COINSE*. For Sale: Large Lincoln or W. Fair 
Bronze Medal, .35; 10 Ancient Coins, diff., 
-25, Morocco 


3 
35; 5 
CURIOS: ait cotne before 17 75, 


1812 pues gy Military buttons, 














45: New Guinea, Travancore, Spain, B. 





rica, Tunis, Baroda Co! ins, each, .07; C. 8. A. Recei 
for $500 or $100 bill, .10; Mex. Villa “Coin, -12; $1 = 
ameled Oriental Spoon, .25; 1916 Retail List for stamp. 
T. L. ELDER, Dept. C, 32 E 23rd St., New York City. 
= all different. 
via, Brazil, Peru, iba, Mexico, Trini 
and al » 10c. 1000 Finely 
65 different U. 8., 25c. 1 


Agents wan 50 t. 
mw.» & , Me Der cen 
Cc. GMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 


ARE YOU 21 YEARS OLD? %.70., 

special ‘“‘get acquainted’ offer of 125 DIFFERENT 

stamps from all over the world, for only 7 cents. First 

—. —— will receive, in — 7 _— Uv. &. 
catalogue value 15c. Hurry 

eBROWNIE,” 1086 12th Ave., S. “E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Approval Selections at 70% Discount 


from standard catalogue prices. Reference Required. 








? If not, you are 
to my 








J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Pa. 
All different if you 


ask 1 and 2 
25U. Ss. cent aposovels, Give ceases of "Scoutms: 


Scou 
when La agg _ A. PLOCH, Scoutmaster, Reid PI., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Complete sets: Antiognia 99, 11 var.; Bosnia dues, 13 

var. enezuela 1912 ‘“‘officials,” 5 var.; each, 25¢c. 

Abe a Good references will bring good “seorevals. 
. NEEL, 880 Clarkson Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








100 diff. Europe War stamps, 50 U. S., 30 Sweden, 42 
Japan, an o FREE with 10 weeks’ subscription to 
MEKEEL’S STAMP WEEKL Send 


‘¥, Beverly, Mass. 
10c. Name paper. 





and list 
4 


eure. 105, Guine. 8 &c., stamp dictionary 
stps. of world 120, 
Der cent. A. Bullard. re Cons Sta. A9, Boston, 





SCOUTS! Fill your stamp book from my approval 
eets. 50% discount. WM. SPRENGELL, 3643 





N. Artesian Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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“The Quartermaster Says” 
Chats with the Equipment Man 
By Freperick N. Cooke, Jr. 
Secretary, Committee on Scout Supplies 


HIS month our talk must be more 

with scoutmasters and other leaders, 
though the subject is one which will affect 
every scout who is going to camp this 
summer. 


On all sides these days we find that 
nearly everything we want to buy has 
been increased in price “because of the 
war.” At first, we may wonder what the 
war in Europe has to do with us. But 
then perhaps it strikes us that because the 
kings and emperors need so many things 
for their armies which can not be made 
at home, they are forced to buy in this 
country, and so great are their purchases, 
that to keep in this country the goods they 
want, you and I are compelled to pay 
higher prices than they will. This is an- 
other way of stating what is known as 
the “law of supply and demand,” which is 
based upon the fact that the more people 
there are who want to purchase an article 
of which the quantity is limited, the higher 
will be the price. 


Especially have prices of tents and 
camp supplies and all things used by sol- 
diers as well as boy scouts been affected 
in this way, and as camp time draws near, 
with so many more people wanting such 
goods, prices are likely to be driven even 


higher. 


For this reason, scoutmasters and all 
others who expect to purchase tents and 
general camp equipment are urged to 
consider their needs at once and place 
orders now at the present level of prices. 
The Department of Equipment and Sup- 
plies at National Headquarters will quote 
prices good for immediate acceptance to 
all who so request, provided a definite list 
of what is required is furnished. The 
prices in the May, 1916, Scourine catalog 
are subject to advance as conditions make 
necessary, and those placing orders now, 
even though delivery is to be postponed, 
may save many dollars to be devoted to 
other purposes. 


In this same connection the Quarter- 
master might mention the experience of 
one scout official who saved a great deal 
of money on his camp supplies last Summer 
by a chance visit to National Headquar- 
ters. He had come all the way from the 
South with the intention of placing an 
order for tents with a well-known East- 
ern manufacturer. Happening to state his 
purpose when talking with the Chief Scout 
Executive, he was surprised to learn that 
the supply department was equipped to 
handle his business. After a very little 
figuring, he was shown that on tents of 
equal quality and workmanship a very 
large saving was to be effected by order- 
ing of National Headquarters, and the 
business was then and there concluded. 
Subsequently entire satisfaction was ex- 
pressed with the merchandise. 


So protect yourself by giving the Quar- 
termaster a chance to figure on your tents, 
camp furniture and other requirements, 
with the probability that by dealing with 
_ the Department of Equipment and Sup- 
plies you may have money left over from 
your camp equipment appropriation to be 
spent for other things. 














Prizes for Spring Rallies 


Awards Scouts Will Strive For 
Two Color Cut Felt Pennants" Th e 


ly ee. Latest 
Novelty 


Letters and emblem actually 
No. 1208. carved in the felt. Flag of one 
Blue pennant olor and design and letters an- 






with white emblem and let- 
ters. Size, 15 x 36 in....... 75c other. Best grade, all-wool felt. 
No. 1209. Same as No. 
} 1208, but red pennant with Other Style Pennants 
white emblem and letters...... coe 75 No. 1134. “DO A GOOD TURN 
No. 1210. Larger pennant, same DAILY” PENNANT. High - grade 
design as the preceding, but size 18 felt; size, 15 x 36 inches. Painted 
x 42 inches. Blue pennant with lettering. Has tapes for tying to 
white letters and emblem......... $1.25 BOGE. 6.d00dh Ras 2 oO ekae 25c 
“ - 
No. 1211. Same as No. 1210, but Fo ig ga ig err 44% 
d pennant with white emblem and : ; : Paeees | Het 
hee P 1.25 Size, 12 x 24 inches. Painted let- 
PELETS cece eee cersccccccceseves ° ee ET a ee Ee 20c 


No. 1063.. Same, but size 9 x 18 


Sheepskin Trophies ROE ona 60 Saai GS SAPRMaED Soclte hs 
With Burnt Emblems 


No. 5091. Full Size Sheep Skin. 
Natural tan color, with Scout em- 
blem and seal in burnt work. Ad- 
ditional burnt inscription up to 50 
letters may be aber without addi- 
tional charge; plain block or script 
only. Extra letters, 3c each. Fancy 
lettering at special prices. Just the 
ing for contest prizes.......... $2.50 


No. 5093. Burnt leather pillow 
covers. Natural color tan. Cut for 
24-inch pillow. Fringed leather bor- 
ders. rice includes burnt Scout 
seal and emblem with up to 50 
script or plain block letters. Suit- 
able for prize or troop room use.. 4.00 



















Two Useful Pieces of Camp Equipment 
Desirable Scout Possessions 


Combination Set. 


No. 1174. Tools to eat 
with, put up in compact 
form. Outfit separates in 
three parts — knife, fork 
and spoon. Nickel 

eRe ee a oe 75c 


No. 1198. A push of 
the thumb produces a 
powerful round spot light 
with a range of 200 feet. 
Uses any No. 6 dry bat- 
tery to be purchased 
| eve here. Average 30 
to 4C hours’ continuous 
burning. Sold without 
battery to prevent dam- 
age in transit. Pre- 

PS PENSE 7 oe & $1.25 


Order Direct of 
‘DEPARTMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 








A story of baseball, boy life and 
adventure, in a western city, with 
entertainment on every page—and 
many inside tips about ball playing, 
too. 

With many pictures, $1.25 net. 


Ask about it at 
your Bookstore! 


ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THIS 
SERIES BY “MATTY”: 


Pitcher Pollock 
Catcher Craig 


Each, illustrated, $1.25 net 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
Inc. 

Publishers New York 




















r’ Book You’ll Want! 
SEND FOR FREE COPY. 


The May 1, 1916, issue of “Scouting,” 
published at National Headquarters, Boy 
Scouts of America, will contain 32 pages 
devoted chiefly to useful equipment for 
Boy Scouts and other campers. 


Tilustrations, description and prices of 
uniforms, tents, camp supplies and other 
Scout needs. 


FREE COPY may be had if you'll ask 
for it on a postcard. 
Department of Equipment and Supplies 
Boy Scouts of America 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 


























game is tieda 
’ goodracket helps 
to win. But why pay 
double prices for a good 
when we offer such s 







Wied Hee Dept. GB308. \ 


New York, , Kansas City, Fort Worth, 
land, Ore. 
Write house most convenient to you 


Billy Bookworm 
Says: 





T didn’t take me long to decide which 
one of the books I would read first in 
the package the Chief Scout Librarian 

sent me. The Go-Ahead Boys on Smug- 
glér’s Island* looked good to me, and I was 
not disappointed. A bunch of boys spent 
their vacation on the border near Canada. 
Of course they had a good time in the 
out-of-doors, but it was what happened 
on Smuggler’s Island and thereabouts that 
made it-a great summer, with something 
stirring every day, or, as one of the boys 
in the book said, “Going from one excite- 
ment to another about as fast as we 
could.” I'd like to have things happen 
like that on my vacation, but then I sup- 
pose I’m lucky to be able to read about it. 

When I was a small boy my mother 
used to read to me out of a big book that 
told all about our country’s patriots. I 
think I liked that book about the best of 
all the books that were read to me when 
I was a kid. Since I have been more 
grown-up, my father tried lots of times 
to have me read the lives of great men, 
but I never could get interested in them, 
except a life of Edison I read. 

So when I saw in the package of books 
The Story of Young George Washington? 
and The Story of Young Abraham Lin- 
coln*® I wasn’t much disposed to read them 
until I noticed it was a “story” and that 
it was all about when these great men 
were boys. They sure did have wonder- 
ful times, both of them, and the books 
tell it all in such a simple, thrilling way 
that you get iust as much interested in 
what is going to happen next as you do 
when you are reading a story that’s all 
made up. 

My chum has a motor boat, so I let 
him read The Book of the Motor Boat.‘ 
This is what he says about it: “A peach 
of a book! If I had only had it before 
I run my boat, learning to run it would 
have been dead easy, and I would have 
known how to get out of most of the 
trouble I have had from time to time. 
Besides telling about all kinds of motors, 
and how to select one and how to take 








The Pleasure of 
Cycling 


Summer is coming—wipe the dust 
off that wheel of yours and get 
ready for the good times ahead! 
One of the first things to do is to 
select a good brake, and here there 
is only one choice—the 


<OrBIN. Duplex 
Coaster Brake 


With this famous brake equipped to your 
hub, the roads, the hills, the crowded streets 
are yours to command. It adds new interest 
to the sport of bicycling because it enables 
you to control the speed of your wheel with 
absolute ease and surety. It answers to 
the slightest pressure of the foot—you can 
coast at will, slow down gradually, 
come to an instantaneous stop. 
Make the Corbin 
Duplex Coaster 
Brake your choice 
oF 1916. 
wheel, equip it to 
the old. 
dealers. 


Send for a free 

1916 Catalogue and Liberty Pin. 

THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 

Tho American Hardware Corporation, Successor 

205 HIGH ST., NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

BRANCHES: New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Makers of Corbin-Brown Speedometers 


























“— 


Se THE BOOK 
of THE MOTOR-BOAT 


YA.HYATT VERRI 


Boys operate your own motor boat! 


Hundreds of boys d 
s own and operate their own 
motor boats. Why shouldn’t you? Here Is a 
little hand book that will tell you just how to 
do it—from the very first detail of motor con- 
struction to the toot of the whistle, and you will 
heed no further instruction than Is to be found 
me between the covers of the book. It is full 
of Illustrations especially Py by the author 
r 


Get TH 


BOAT now and learn all about motor boats 
before your summer vacation. 


At all Booksellers or di the Publisher, 
$1.00 Net ee By saat te 


D APPLETON &CO pustistiers. 35 West 32nd St NY 














care of it, everything you need to know 
is told about running it, and about safety 
appliances and the up-keep, how to make 
repairs, and what to do when you get in 
trouble. There’s a good many pictures 
that help to explain everything that’s hard 
to understand.” 

The Lance of Kanana* is what the pub- 
lisher calls “a new edition of a favorite 
book.” It was certainly a new one on 
me, and I didn’t know whether I would 


1The Go Ahead Boys on Smuggler’s Island. 
By Ross Kay. Barse & Hopkins. 

*The Story of Young George Washington. 
Wayne Whipple. Altemus. 

°The Story of Young Abraham Lincoln. 
Wayne Whipple. Altemus. 

*The Book of the Motor Boat. 
Verrill. Appleton. 

Lance of Kanana, 


By 
By 
By A. Hyatt 
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*The By H. W. French. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 


4 BIRDS—NESTS— 

The Oologist §6é3or\sipenwy 

THE OOLOGIST is the only magazine published 
in America devoted to these. It is now running a 
special series of articles on the subject of Birds’ 
eggs. It is indispensable to those making collec- 
tions, as its columns are filled with exchange no- 
tices. All Boy Scouts should learn about the birds 
they see on their 


Subscription only fifty cents per year, with a 
free —a notice. Sample copy FREE. Address 
HE OOLOGIST, Lacon, Ill. 















Bulld up 2a 
selling agency. Sell 
our pennants in your club, 
school or college. Generous discounts 





for quantities. Catalogue Free. 
ARTHUR MFG. CO., Box E, Lowville, N. Y. 
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like it or not. I quickly made up my 
mind, though. In no time at all I just 
forgot everything but that story. It’s 
about a Bedouin boy they thought a cow- 
ard. But, say, let me tell you the story 
of David and Goliath has nothing on this. 
Of such wonderful experiences I scarcely 
ever have read. In each chapter some- 
thing more remarkable happens until the 
last chapter closes with most startling 
events that proved Kanana to be one of 
the bravest heroes Arabia ever had. 

When I saw The Ocean and Its Mys- 
teries,° I said to myself, “This is too deep 
for me (joke)—I’ll let some other scout 
read it.” But before I had an oppor- 
tunity to pass it on, one day I took up 
the book just to look it over. The pic- 
tures interested me, and it wasn’t long 
before my curiosity got the better of me 
and I was “deep” in the book. I never 
knew there was so much to learn about 
the ocean....1.always thought it was all 
a mystery. But this book explains so 
much that you feel just like going to sea 
to see it all (if you only could)—the 
wonderful depths and the currents and the 
tides and icebergs and strange fish and 
all of the other things 

A good many boys sent in lists of the 
twenty-five books they thought the ones 
they liked best. When I asked the Chief 
Scout Librarian to publish them, he re- 
plied that there wouldn’t be space enough 
unless they left out everything else, but, 
said he, “Look over the lists and find 
the books that are mentioned the often- 
est and make a list of twenty-five of 
those.” That’s what I did, and here it is: 


FG Ps 2 ke kde ies se kwulie back ok 4 eka 
Last of the Mohicans................. Cooper 
|... RRA ara Twain 
DOME Varn Maik ane ab eh bed Ris hee eke Scott 
Two Years Before the Mast............. Dana 
J 2 RPA eer ye Dodge 
The Boy Emigrants.................-. Brooks 
Be OR ee eee Seton 
With Carson and Fremont..............Sabin 
GD no dn a Sas tadou choke cs ees Munroe 
Swiss Family Robinson................ Wyss 
CR. SE ac 4 vos ne Sad aebe unc roe Parkman 
VR ES sho 5 86 rca k nse as es Sa Hill 
Green Mountain Boys.............. Thompson 
Boy with U. 8. Foresters......... Ro!t-Wheeler 
Gah He Ao 6 tbs takes ee cee 6 tat Masefield 
The Ranch on the Oxhide.............. Inman 
Comin OE Ge POOs 6 kis bet wcacuccines Heyliger 
EG BE i oa 5 ook 060,54 0:0 whoa Custer 
Three Young Continentals........... Tomlinson 
Gold Seeking on the Dalton Trail..... Thompson 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. . Verne 
Lincoln: the Boy and the Man....... .Morgan 
Cruise of the Cachalot...............-. Bullen 
RR ig eae eae cir a Porter 


I wonder how many of your favorite 
books got on this list. 


®*The Ocean and Its Mysteries. By A. Hyatt 
Verrill. Duffield. 


Hot Dishes for School Lunch 

In the belief that ‘a hot dish at noon, if 
only a bowl of milk soup or a cup of good 
cocoa, is highly important to school chil- 
dren, many schools throughout the coun- 
try are either supplying a regular hot 
luncheon to school children, or are provid- 
ing a single hot dish with which the chil- 
dren coming from a distance can supple- 
ment the cold food in their lunch baskets. 
In most cases the children bring money 
with them and buy-the dishes at cost price. 





The earth and rock taken out of the 
Panama Canal would fill a tunnel fourteen 
feet’ in diameter bored through the earth 
at the equator. 





le Oars GUP 
ey fue Tread 


B IC cee Ty RES 


Embody the biggest 
known value features. 
The distinctive, extra 
durable, skid - reducing 
Vacuum Cup Tread, the 
wear - lengthening Oil- 
proof composition,the 
puncture-proof 1532 
oz. fabric, the 
guarantee — per 
warranty tag 
on each : 
casing — , of a 
season’s 
service 
else repaired 
or replaced free 


Bountiful quality, looks and 
wear— 
*THREE x STAR * 
L0@ OF~ 
BICYCLE TIRES 
Your ideal tire at limited cost. 


ree corking qualities and 
designs — three low prices. 


VAGU JUM Lae 


ViPmoiens 


MOTORCYCLETIRES 


Double strength, 
double safety, 
double service. 

Auto tire construc- 
tion. Oilproof,skid- 
safe, spill-proof on 
slippery pave- 
ments. Guaran- 
teed—per war- 
ranty tag—for 


Far more value than you 
pay for— 
Sturpy Stub 


MOTORCYCLETIRES 


Many more miles 
than you get from 
ordinary tires at 
anywhere near the 
price. Guaranteed 
per warranty tag— 


for 4,000 Miles 

















Surgeons have discovered that a boy in 
Berne, Switzerland, has two stomachs. But | 
it is safe to say that in eating ability he | 
is still behind the average American boy. | 








Naval Academy. 














0 pages. 


MIDSHIPMAN STANFORD 
A Story of Midshipman Life at Annapolis 
By H. H. CLARK, U.S. N. 


a or. W. O. STEVENS, Professor at fo. Academy. 
Price, Net, $1. 20; Postpaid, $1. 

At a very front of American institutions ily * U. S. 
Its life and traditions are of interest to young 
and old. As a vivid picture of midshipman life, with its strict 
drill, jolly relaxations, and other features of a naval cadet’s 
code of honor, athletics, and opportunities for travel and varied 
service, it is "complete in its accuracy. As a story of young 
manhood, it is inspiring and timely. 


Send for Free Complete Catalog 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON 
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Your Camp 
is not complete 
without a 


COLUMBIA 
Grafonola 









Columbia Grafonola 25 S 
Price, $25 


HINK of all the fun 

you could have with 
the instrument illustrated— 
light, compact, easy to 
carry, yet possessing all the 
clearness of tone of the big- 
ger Grafonolas. 


Imagine the lazy after- os 
noons, the moonlit nights, 
with the Grafonola playing the kind of music you like, 
and the whole crowd joining in, or just listening and 
enjoying. 
Would you miss it—could you miss it—when the 
troop can “chip in” and get a Grafonola right now? 


Start things going—get up a collection—and you'll 
have your instrument ready to take along next hike. 
There is a Columbia dealer near you who 
will gladly play it for all the fellows and 
help you pick out your records, too. Make 

g/ it your business to see him to-day. 
Nove New Columbia Records on Sale the 20th of Every Month 
































BOWS &jJARROWS 
WIN YOUR ARCHERY MERIT BADGE ie 


—- 


“IT GETS THE BOYS” 






It Glides re an Fe 
Real 





CORRESPONDENCE INVITED ~” 
L.E.STEMMLER 546 GRANT AV, BKLYN. NY. 


BODY Sample 1l0c 








The Glider for Boy Scouts, Loops tg Loop 


It is 
es AMUSES AND DELIGHTS 
’ The Simplicity Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








“Foolish Ford Game” 


IF YOU have a boy friend in some other city | 
who should be interested in our magazine, send yn Fg ay: pa 





us his name znd address and we will send him cus. Send s dime today and you 
a copy. Boys’ Lirr, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, won’t _be 

* THE FLORENCE ee “gp 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 896 St. Nicholas Avenue, New Y 
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Scouts’ 
Questions Answered 











C. F., 8S. Dak.—Is it possible for a boy living 
in a town in which there is no boy scout organ- 
ization to join by mail such an organization in 
some other town or city? 

Try to ae pg a troop in your own town 
first. We will be glad to send you an applica- 
tion blank and literature. If a troop cannot be 
organized, then you may join a troop in another 
town, if the scoutmaster is willing. It would be 
necessary for you to meet with the troop occa- 
sionally in order to pass your tests, unless the 
scoutmaster would appoint a school teacher or 
some other person in your own town to conduct 
them. As a last resort a boy may apply to 
National Headquarters to enroll as a Lone Scout. 
A department to especially care for Lone Scouts 
is now being planned. 

Scour R. S., Pa—Can a patrol change its 
name after the name of the patrol has been 
written on the certificates of the patrol mem- 
bers? 

This matter is in the hands of the scout- 
master. 

What could be done with a person that is 
not a scout and who purposely destroys a scout 
badge or certificate? 

Ask your scoutmaster to handle this case. 

Can letters to scouts, through the “World 
Brotherhood” or questions for Boys’ LiFE be 
sent to Headquarters in the same envelope in 
—— is an order for scout supplies? 


es. 

Scout ©. 8., On10—Is it suficient in taking 
the second class tests to know the semaphore 
code in order, or is it necessary to jump around 
in them? 

In passing the second class test in. signalling 
a scout must be able to make any letter which 
the examiner asks for and to receive any letter 
signalled to him. The examiner should see that 
in the course of the examination every letter 
in the alphabet is sent and received by the scout. 

. B. G. Kansas—lIf the scoutmaster does 
not give the first and second class examinations 
as the manual states them, and the scout passes 
the examinations as the scoutmaster gives them 
to him, is he entitled to wear the badges of 
the second and first class scout? 

The scout is not entitled to receive the second 
or first class badge unless he has fully met the 
requirements as set forth in the Official Hand- 
book. The requirements as set forth in the 
Handbook Eos be considered as a minimum. 

a. oe J.—How may a scout learn the 
bugle Salle?” Must one take lessons or can they 
be learned from a book? If they can be learned 
from a book can you recommend any? 

There have been cases in which boys have 
learned bugling without an instructor, but of 
course it is much easier with an instructor. 
The bugle calls are in the Boy Scouts Diary, 
which costs ten cents, and will be published in 
the 14th edition of Handbook for Boys, now 
being printed. 

Can you tell me what should be done at a 
meeting ? 

Complete programs for scout meetings are 
given in the Scoutmasters’ Manual. This costs 
sixt ay postpaid. 

Q.—Is it possible for a scout who is 
too eames to be assistant scoutmaster to. be- 
come @ sort of assistant assistant S. M., and if 
so is he entitled to wear — 8 badge? 

An assistant scout and 
badge can be issued only . a scout who has 
reached his eighteenth birthday. Many scouts 
are given responsibility for certain parts of 
the troop work at a younger age and their 
services are appreciated, but no one can hold 
a commission or wear an assistant scoutmaster’s 
bode uni he-is eighteen years of age. 

K., Ore—Should a Boy Scout give 
his Bi oa certificate to another person to 
copy things from? 

Yes. The information on the membership 
certificate would be good for any boy to have. 

L. W., Ipa.—Please tell me what the call 
and color of the Silver Fox patrol? 

Co'or, gray or silver. Call, see page 64, 
Handbook for Boys: “Ha-ha” (barking). 

A. 8. L., Pa—Why are the flags for Morse 
signalling made one with red center and one 
with white? 

The white flag with the red center can be 
seen more easily against a dark background, 
such as pine woods, and the red flag with the 
white center can be seen more easily against a 
light background, such as the blue sky. 

In using the wigwag which uses the two 
flags, must one be of two colors, divided diagon- 
ally and the other of two or more colors divided 
horizontally ? 

Flags any color or design may be used. 
The reason why there are different colors and 
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different’ arrangements of colors is that the flag 
needs to contrast with the background, so that 
it may be plainly seen. 

J. W. S., Mass.—Can a scout who is unable 
to work for first or second clase scout teste 
work for merit badges? 

See page 5 82 of the Handbook for Boys. It 
would be as unwise to award merit badges to a 
scout who had not passed his first class tests 
as it would be to build the roof of a house 
before the foundation, or to give a student a 
college diploma before he had graduated from 
grammar school. 

H. B., Va.—Does an assistant scoutmaster 
have to take second and first class tests if he 
does not want to? 

No. 

Does an assistant scoutmaster have to have 
the handbook for scoutmaster to carry out the 
rules of a leader? 

No, but it would be very useful to him. 

L. F. B., Pa.—Is it allowable to use a man- 
dolin in the merit badge test for music? 

Yes. 

H. H., Pa.—Does a second class scout have 
to wait any length of time before he starts his 
first class tests? 

Yes; two months. 

L. L. C., N. J.—Is there such a scout officer 
as troop leader? 

When the troop is called together a patrol 
leader, usually the senior patrol leader, is some- 
times placed in charge temporarily, being known 


as troop leader while he is in charge. In the 
model constitution, Scoutmaster's Handbook, 
page 118, section 6, it is suggested that “the 


senior patrol leader shall be known as the troop 
leader or troop president.” 

lf there is, what is his insignia? 

There is no special insignia. 

What are the duties of a senior patrol leader? 

He shall preside at all of the troop meetings 
with the assistance of the scoutmaster. He may 
eall special meetings. He shall countersign all 
orders for troop money paid out. He has gen- 
eral supervision over the troop and all subordi- 
nate officers. He shall appoint, with the advice 
of the scoutmaster, all standing and special 
committees, when the appointrhent of the same 
is not otherwise provided for by special resolu- 
tion. (Model Constitution.) 

How often should troop officers be elected? 

This question should be decided by the scout- 


master and troop committee, but not less than- 


once a year. 

If a scout served one year in a troop, and was 
then transferred to another, in which he served 
for two years, would he be allowed to wear 
stripes for three years? 

es. 





The Boy Scout Life-Savers 


By Armstrong Perry 


ISHERMEN may be inclined to doubt 
k the statement that on August 23, 

1915, at 1:30 o’clock in the afternoon, 
an eighty-pound Roach was seen in Tona- 
wanda Creek, Batavia, New York. Nev- 
ertheless, affidavits on file with the Na- 
tional Court of Honor show this to be a 
fact, and, furthermore, that the aforesaid 
Roach grabbed a boy who had fallen from 
the bank and was struggling in ten feet 
of water fifteen feet from the shore. 

“Nonsense!” says some tenderfoot broth- 
er, “a roach is a little bit of a fish and 
wouldn’t grab anything bigger’n an angle 
worm.” 

Quite true, quite true, tenderfoot 
brother, when it is a fish. But this Roach 
was a fisherman, not a fish. His first 
name is Harold and he is a second-class 
scout in Batavia Troop No. 4. He threw 
down his rod at the critical time wher the 
fish that was just going to bite, and eleven 
more, would have made a dozen. This 
whole string he sacrificed in order to fish 
out that unfortunate other Isaak Walton. 
“Fisherman’s luck! Fisherman’s luck!” 
ete. 

Being only thirteen, and not having had 
any previous experience, he took a very 
long chance, which he did not stop to con- 
sider at all at the time. It was as hard 
to get a confession out of him as it is to 
get a fish hook out of a bull head, but the 





Your Choice of Ninety - Four (94) Style, nats 


cles, shown in full color in our big ne is Catalogue pest of ‘h 
others, also, at prices ranging from $ $13.7 so. i fs a MEAL Bes 
for every rider, at prices made ae at by our 767'918.78 DIRECT: TO-RIDER sales plan. 


but write TODAY for the new 1916 Catalogue of “ Ra’ r’’ 
SEND NO MONEY Tires and Sundries at at 80 oe prepa will astonish you. Aiea fait 
particulars of our great new offer to deliver to you all id_your choice of any of the 94 
kinds of “RANGER” plaveles you may select, for ONE 'H’S FREE TRIAL. won- 


derful offer is absolutely genuine. 


TIRES LAMPS, Built-Up-Wheels :::: a ‘the newest “idess in 


Bicycle equipment and’ Sundries, as well as the noon? Tr Pa and Combination Offers for refittin 
your old Bicycle—all shown fully illustrated, at HALF US UAL PRICE. Our new Catalogue 4 
the largest ever issued by any Bicycle concern. Even if you do not need a new Bicycle now, or 
Repair Parts, Tires, etc., for your old Bicycle, you need this Catalogue to tell you the prices you 
should pay when you do buy. 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


particular style suited to your own need 
Rangers”’ and taking orders from their “friends. Our great output, pe 
enable us to sell “‘quality’’ Bicycles at prices below all competitors. 
E US TODAY. Donotdelay. A postal request at a cost of one cent will bring you the big 
catalogue. DO NOT BUY until you get it and our wonderful new 1916 offers and prices. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. M-17, - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 












We want a Rider Agent in every neighborhood to ride 
and exhibit the new “RANGER.” You can select the 
Boys and young men in a of ate of the country are riding 

ted methods and machinery 


















New Offer 


Scout NAME 
Knife! 
















nit aes We Give It To You a7. 
Kutter . Ss with One cout 
—t 264 Subscription Knife. Pas 
on of = Boys” tale gg a 
erior ual- : 1 
ity. Will hold ahs samme 
a keen edge in- turers of the fa- 
definitely tor” cationy On the 
2 Blades. Regu- handles, which are 


as tough as horn, is 
the Emblem of the Boy 
Scouts of America, with 
the magazine’s name on 
one side, and Your Own 
Name and Address on the 
other side. ese special 
insignia cannot be removed 
without destroying the knife. 


lar Price, $1.00. 


A Splendid Gift 
to Any Boy 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Avenue, New York 

Send me the Scout Name Knife for the enclosed $1.00; 
this amount also to include One Yearly Subscription 
to BOYS LIFE. 


pO Sat Sc ROR ip on OR Se 
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You Can Get a Real 


EASTMAN CAMERA 


with 
One Subscription 


to 
BOYS’ LIFE 
No. 00 CARTRIDGE PREMO 


Here is a simple, compact little 
camera, just the thing for boys or 
girls to snap pictures of their 
friends and sports with. And 
although small and extremely easy 
to use, it’s a real camera with the 
reputation of the Eastman Kodak 
Co. behind it. It will make per- 
fectly satisfactory pictures for 
grown-up people as well as the 
E : young folks. The size of the pic- 
ture is 114 by 134 inches—a prtesotas which is just right for portraits, 
landscapes and street scenes, for which the camera is adapted. 

The Cartridge Premo loads in daylight with No. 00 Cartridge Premo 
Film. It is substantially constructed, has automatic shutter for time and 
snapshot exposures and is covered with a durable imitation leather. The 
negatives are of such quality that enlargements may be made from them 
when desired. 

Complete instructions come with each camera, and if these- simple in- 
structions are followed, good results are assured to the veriest beginner. 

The 00 Cartridge Premo Camera, made by the Eastman Kodak Co. 
especially for the Readers of Boys’ Life, will be sent, all charges prepaid 
by us, with One Subscription to Boys’ Life. 














BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Avenue, New York: 


Send me the Eastman 00 Cartridge Premo Camera for the enclosed 
$1.00; this amount also to include One Yearly Subscription to BOYS’ LIFE 
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BOY COLLECTOR’S 
HANDBOOK 


By A. HYATT VERRILL 


The book is lavishly illustrated and shows 
tae most profitable things to collect and how 
to collect them, such as minerals, fossils, wild 
flowers, ferns, butterflies, insects, marine ani- 
mals, photographic records of wild birds and 
animals, Indian arrow heads, stamps, war 
relics, etc. Illustrated with many pictures 
and diagrams of specimens and apparatus. 
SPECIAL—The Boy Collector’s Handbook, 
a handsome book of the $1.50 class, will be 
sent with One Yearly Subscription to Boys’ 
Lire, both for $1.50, all charges prepaid by 
Boys’ Lire. 

















Pathfinder 





Compass 
Watch 

Ped fa he lh ea ae 

y the authors the boys like best; special ar- 

ticles by prominent men in America, including Can be earned 

President Wilson, Colonel Roosevelt, Orville . kl 

Wright, Admiral Peary; articles on woodcraft quickly 

i —_, =. -_ *, _— pases 

pictures lors and over other illus- boy 

trations. By every 

who sells 


SPECIAL NOW SRM RSE 
SS SS ere (1120 New Lightning Knife Sharpeners 


Boy 
Boys’ Life, § year....eccsesees Ccccecceses 1.00 AT 15 CENTS EACH Particulare Free 


Both for ..........+...-$1.50 R. T. SAVAGE 
oy eee Saas De 352 WEST 38th STREET NEW YORK 
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enthusiastic witnesses helped to establish , 
the fact that a bronze honér medal had 
been bravely earned. |~ 


AN has no more heartless, pitiless, 

relentless enemy than the undertow. 
A tiger can be stopped by a bullet, dis- 
ease by remedies, hunger and cold by food 
and shelter, but the undertow yields to no 
higher. power. 

An asthmatic lady who was bathing at 
Pablo Beach, Florida, on September 10, 
1915, found herself sliding into deep water, 
swept by a strong undercurrent which 
lifted her feet from the bottom. She 
asked Gerald Healey, a tenderfoot scout 
of Jacksonville Troop No. 5, for his hand. 
It wasn’t leap year yet, and there was a 
difference of thirty-seven years in their 
ages, but Gerald gallantly responded. 

There was not much of him for the un- 
dertow to get hold of and he did not feel 
it until he clasped the lady’s hand in his. 
He felt it then all right, and together they 
started out to sea. 

Her physician testifies that, although 
afflicted with asthma, the lady could float 
for hours. This made it easier for Gerald, 
but, after all, floating away toward the 
coast of Africa, equipped only with bath- 
ing suits, is a disagreeable experience, 
unless one is unusually fond of adventure. 

The lady firmly resisted her panicky de- 
sire to throw her arms poten the scout, 
and ordered him to leave her and save 
himself. 

“No, ma’am, I am going to stay with you 
and bring you in,” replied Healey. 

The woman became unconscious. Gerald 
admits that he saved her life, but details 
are lacking. Did he lassoo the back fin of 
an inward bound shark with the elastic 
band on his bath house key? Did he dive 
and capture one of those big, green turtles 
who can carry men upon their backs? Did 
he wink at Neptune and get the jolly old 
sea god to give him a lift on the tines of 
his trident? Only Gerald knows and he 
didn’t tell. 

His helpless charge, rousing as from a 
long dream, heard a weak voice at her 
ear: “You can put your feet down now.” 
They walked ashore. 

The National Court of Honor awarded 
a silver medal to Scout Healey, for it is 
apparent that an unusual degree of skill, 
courage and persistence were required in 
holding himself to his task in the presence 
of ouch a frightful risk. 


> boys and a boat ought to be 4 
safe swimming proposition, but there 
can be no adequate protection against that 
weakest of human follies—the desire to 
take a needless chance. 

One member of the quartette which an- 
chored its boat out in. Baetoke’s Lake, near 
Brighton, Michigan, on August 8, 1915, 
knew less about swimming than the others. 
He was the one who tried to swim from 
the boat to the-shore with nothing between 
him and death, in case of accident, but the 
courage and readiness of his companions. 

An attack of cramp, a gurgled cry, and 
he went out of sight. It was only by good 
fortune that his appeal was heard, for the 
other swimmers were making the usual 
amount of noise. Two of them did get his 
S. O. S., however, and went for him with- 
out an instant’s loss of time. Watersoaked, 
but still conscious, he was raised from the 
bottom and towed ashore. 

The credit—and the bronze honor medal 
—went to Herald Jacobs, age twelve, a 
second-class scout in Troop 1 of Brighton, 
who did his work so quickly and so well 
that the assistance which he-received later 
was of only minor importance. 
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Safety pins should 
always be carried on 
a hike but if they 
are carried loose in 
the pocket, they are 


\Q\. PINS HANGING 
_ON FRING 
AT BACK ae often lost. A good 
| BUTTON way to carry them 
so as to be sure you 
| have them when you 
\ want them is_ to 
string them onto the 
rings that hold the buttons on the scout 
uniform.—Scout Victor Gettys, Ohio. 
Aw Easy Way To Put a FisH Hook on a 
LinE 
Make a loop at the end of your line. 
Put it through the eye. of the hook and 
over the barb as shown in the illustration. 
Take hold of “A” and bring it in the 


A 

/ 

direction of the arrows until it is tight at 

the head of the hook. To remove, simply 

draw the loop back over the barb.—L. J. 

Baker, N. Y. 
A Conventent Way oF Cooxine 

- Build your 

N5 a fire between 

ae 2 two logs or 

: “a stones, on 

which can be 

placed a grate 

from an oven, 

‘which must, of 

course, be 

brought from home beforehand. In this 

way several articles may be cooked at 

the same time, without danger of spilling 

the contents in the fire. Fine toast may 
be made also, over the hot coals. 


A Soap SHAKER 


A soap shaker for making the dish water 
soapy is shown in the accompanying draw- 





ee as 
ean a 
\ 


~<—— /2 inches 


ing. It is made of a piece of bamboo, 
twelve inches long.—Scoutmaster Willard 
Campbell, Mont. 

To Bump a Camp Oven 


Dig a hole in the ground about 18 inches 
square and 4 inches deep. Invert a bucket 
in this, or, if this is unavailable, build a 
frame of sticks and thatch it with mud, 


a, WVERTED 
j \ 2° BUCKET 
AN t 
GROUND 


yy 





STOPPER 









HE Editor will be glad to receive from 

any reader of Boys’ Lire, suggestions for 
this department. If you have discovered ways 
of doing things that you think might save other 
people time and trouble, let us hear from you. 
This department offers you a mighty good 
chance to do a good turn, don’t you think? 
Address all letters to “Scout Discoveries,” 
Boys’ Lirz, THE Boy Scouts’ MaGaAzinz, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





leaving a small square hole in the end 
for a door. A firé is then built all around 
the oven and, when it is hot, food, bread 
or whatever is to be baked, may be placed 
inside. Such an oven will bake bread 
almost as well as the one at home.—Scout 
Cyril Norman, N. C. 


To Maxe a Goon Licut 

3} A cocoa can filled 
, ay with old rags soaked in 
3’ oil will make a good 
if ; light. If a small bot- 
tle of oil is taken along 
and some of the con- 
tents poured on now 
and then it will burn a 
long time—Walter Eg- 
gleston, Ohio. 





Hep ror 








Eaurement Races 
It is very annoy- 
IG in ing in an equipment 
OF HAIRPIN race to have to fuss 
men yy, 4 With your legging 
Yigg straps. Some leg- 
(TZ i aa straps ae 





t and it is very hard 
STYTEMES MMOOS +, shove ae ands 

HAIRPIN IN STRAP through the loops. 
A way to fix them is to take two 
ordinary wire hairpins and cut them off 
about an inch or an inch and a quarter 
from the end. Then stick one in the end 
of each strap and put three or four stitches 
in the strap holding the hairpin in. This 
is a great improvement and the leggings 
can put on in half the time—Scout 
Harold Massey, N. J. 


Aw ARRANGEMENT OF A TROOP FOR 








MEETING 

oe verre 46 have attend- 

F —_ Aacks. 1ed scout meet- 
- jings and seen 
FAPL. APL: APL. APL{scouts scattered 
o OD a weer gi | 

which way. 

6 W a : 5 x 5 thought a_ sug- 
o,a 8 o8o gestion would be 
+ 1 § OXO |welcome. Here 
g S NY Q g is a plan for the 
ao placing of a 

9 9° © O |troop of scouts 
sae PL. FL. i during their 
ssa[ "ee |mswe, meeting. It pre- 
e 7 sents a neat ap- 

3 As. BAS. pearance and 
tc: pn a A acai keeps the scouts 








in their own pa- 
trols and in order.—Scout Fred Houston, 
Pa. 

























I am a@ special de. 
livery messenger at thé 
Peoria post office. I 
have ridden a Vitalic tire 
on my rear wheel for foure 
teen months, giving it the 
very hardest kind of use. 

months I rode 1,783 miles. 
of the tire is hardly 


Boys! 


Think of this!—Vitalics outwear ordi- 
nary bicycle tires more than two to one. 
Is it any wonder that thousands of 
special delivery and messenger boys 
who are riding their wheels constantly, 
refuse to have any other tire? 
Only the very finest quality rubber 
goes into Vitalics and between the thick 
ON-SKID tread and pure white rubber 
inner tube are two plies of genuine 
motorcycle fabric, frictioned with pure 
rubber, and woven to stand the 250- 
pound weight and 70-mile speed of 4 
motorcycle! 
Send for the free test- 
section and see 
just how it is made. 
And don't forget to ask 
for the folder, ** From 
Boston to San Fran- 
cisco On One Set of 
Tires"—Told by the 
man who rode the bie 
cycle. 
CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS 
\ 1914 Liberty Street, Erie, Pa, 




















The first three 





























Play Ball 


~__ The Baseball Season has started. Are 
You Prepared for the me? 

Managers of clubs and_ individual 
players send for our Special Price List 
on Baseball Goods. e can save you 
money. Our goods are of the finest qual- 
ity at surprisingly low prices. 

We also have a Special Proposition on 
Baseball Uniforms that will interest you. 
A postal card will bring you our Spec- 
ial aoe nea Price List and Uniform 

00) 


NATIONAL ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
2414 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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nH IRTY thousand American engineers are 
# making a card index survey of American in- 
“| dustry so that it may be prepared for its vita} 
" part in defending the Country, if need comes. 

past eighteen months have taught us here in 
America what lack of industrial preparedness has meant 
to some of the countries now at war. These nations 
had the ships and they had the men; but when the hour 
struck, their factories were not able to furnish the colors 
with arms and shells and powder. Their factories were 
not prepared. And our factories are not prepared. 

But it 1s not enough to draw a moral. In the United States five 
great Engmeering Societies — Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical 
and Chemical — have pledged their services to the Government of the 
United States, and are already working hand in hand with the Govern- 
ment to prepare industry for the national defense. They receive no 
pay and will accept no pay. All they seek is opportunity to serve their 
country, that she may have her industries mobilized and prepared ag 
the basic hne of defense 

All elements of the nation’s life — the manufacturers, the business 
men, and the workingmen — should support this patriotic and demo- 
cratic work of the engineers, and assist them cheerfully when asked. 
There can be no better national insurance against war. 

The Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, representing 
all advertising interests have offered their free and hearty service to the 
President of the United States, in close co-operation with these five 
Engineering Societies, to the end that the Country may know what the 
engineers are doing. The President has accepted the offer. The 
engineers have welcomed the co-operation. 

This advertisement, published without cost to the United States, is 
the first in a nation-wide series to call the country to the duty of co» 
operating promptly and fully with the Engineers to prepare industry for 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


STU 
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Subscribe Now and Get This Flashlight 


Vest-pocket Flashlight for One Subscription 
to Boys’ Life at One Dollar. Almost everyone 
is carrying one of these—they’re so conveni- 
ent. Take up.no room in your pocket, yet 
throw a bright light at night or in a dark 
room. Heavily nickel-plated over brass. Tung- 
sten battery, guaranteed to give 400 per cent. 
longer service than any other similar flash- 
light battery made. 2% volts Mazda lamp, 
3 x 1%x % inches. Slide contact button. 
Send to-day and get this flashlight and Boys’ 
Life one year. Both for $1.00. The supply 
is uncertain. Send order promptly. 200 5th 
Ave., New York. 

USE THIS ORDER BLANK -----------------===- nan 


BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
You may send BOYS’ LIFE, ‘one year, beginning.............cccccsccsccccccccces 
for which I enclose ONE DOLLAR. 


OD- sinidnsGbSicdanccdcdinokistatctcsdbias s ccecus cbhebas pias 424sheh aed 
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(Send me the Flashlight) 
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| The Wreck of the Southern 
| Cross 


(Continued from Page 4) 


“How much will you tow us ashore for, 
captain?” Bud asked calmly. 

“Why—er—I came after the wreck,” 
stammered the captain, staring at the 
speaker. 

“Yes, but we got ahead of you,” re- 
plied Bud. We saved the ship, and by the 
law of the sea she’s ours until we can get 
her into port.” ’ 

“But you can never get her there 
exclaimed the captain. 

Bud shrugged his shoulders. “We're 
pretty good sailors, captain. I wouldn’t 
say that.” 

The captain smiled and doffed his cap. 

“Suppose we wait until we get you into 
port, then we can settle the salvage ques- 
tion,” he said. “Will that do?” 

“No, it’s got to be settled now.” 

“You want the ship?” 

“No.” 

“What then?” snapped the captain. 

“A new skiff for the one I smashed get- 
ting aboard.” 

The captain roared and slapped Bud on 
the shoulder. 

“T’ll promise that for the company, and 
your fare back from the city. I’m going 
to tow the ship to New York.” 

“All right, captain. If you'll throw free 
grub in for us on the trip, I'll agree to 
the terms.” 

That’s how Tom and Bud got the Sea- 
bird, one of the best skiffs found in the 
Great South Bay. It was sent to them 
a week later, with the compliments of 
the company which owned the Southern 
Cross, and with it a letter of appreciation 
for their bravery in trying to save the 
ship and in actually saving a part of 
her cargo. 

It’s still a mystery to Bill Watson how 
and why the boys went aboard, for he 
often remarks as he gazes at the Seabird 
in admiration: 

“Beats me how you dared do it. I 
wouldn’t have run the risk for a dozen 
skiffs.” 

“Neither would I—again!” Bud answers 
with a smile and a wink at Tom. 


” 


The Boy Scout Crusoes 


(Continued from page 6) 


Harold complained of a headache and 
did not want his supper, eating only a 
bit of sago cake, and turning in for the 
night immediately after. Dr. Cameron 
thought he was merely over-tired from the 
trips along the reef in the hot sun, but 
later in the night he was awakened to find 
the boy tossing and muttering deliriously 
in a high fever. The Doctor had fortu- 
nately Lronght ashore with him a little 
medical case containing an antiseptic and 
a few simple remedies in tablet form for 
fever and stomach troubles. He had de- 
bated with himself when the party left 
the ship whether it was worth while to 
bother with this little case when going 
merely for a day’s outing. But one never 
knows how suddenly accident or sickness 
may come, especially in hot countries, and, 
remembering the scout motto, “Be Pre- 
ared,” he had slipped the little box into 
his knapsack. He had had use for the 
antiseptic on several occasions, and now 
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he was glad “indeed to have the fever 
medicine. 


OR more than a week Harold was 

seriously ill, with fever running high 
every night and leaving him very weak. 
For the first two days he was unable to 
eat anything. Be ae 

By giving him regular doses of fever 
medicine and sponging his head and body 
frequently Dr. Cameron held his temper- 
ature down as well as he could. He felt 
the lack of ice, but the boys were willing, 
no matter how many times a day he asked 
them, to bring fresh water from _ the 
stream. Morning and evening they 
brought fresh ferns for his couch and 
were ready and eager to do everything 
possible for his comfort. 

On the eighth day the fever left him, 
but it was another week before he was 
able to get around much. During this 
time no explorations or long expeditions 
were undertaken, for the Doctor could 
not leave Harold and did not like to have 
the other boys go very far away, especi- 
ally into unexplored places, without him. 
There was plenty to do to keep them busy 
and the weather was very hot so no one 
grumbled about this except Dick, who was 
impatient to explore every nook and cor- 
ner of the island. 

(Continued in June Boys’ Lire) 





Experimenting With Electricity 
(Continued from page 38) 

Take a piece of soft silk about 8 by 10 
inches on the side and fold it over four 
times and then sew it along the edges 
to make a good pad. On one side of 
this pad smear an amalgam.made by 
dissolving 4% ounce of tin, 1 ounce of zinc 
in 8 ounces of mercury; or you can scrape 
off the back of a silvered looking glass 
and mix it with a little lard. 

Warm the sheet of window glass and 
lay it with its edges resting on the books 
over the paper figures as shown in Figure 
2. Rub the glass back and forth with the 
side of the pad which has the amalgam 
on it and the papers will commence to 
do an acrobatic dance, jumping up to 
the glass and hopping back again in a 
funny, lifelike way. If you will make a 
box about two inches high, eight inches 
wide and ten inches long, line it with tin- 
foil and cover it with a sheet of glass, 
you will have a real Ano Kato, and one 
which will work much better. 

(Another electricity article next month) 


. . * 4h? 
Hicks Wins His “B 
(Continued from page 11) 

and Green nine, with the team-manager and 

five substitutes—fifteen in all, squeeze into 

and atop “Dan” Flannagan’s “Jitney- 

Ford.” 

Owing to the nearness of Commence- 
ment, and the final “exams.” of the year, 
the faculty would not permit the student- 
body to accompany the baseball nine to 
Eastminster to root for the Gold and 
Green in the big game that this year 
would decide the State Inter-Collegiate 
Baseball Championship. Hence the stu- 
dents for an hour had been “rooting,” so 
as to give their nine an encouraging send- 
off, and as the players climbed aboard 
“The Dove,” the shouts became thunderous. 

“Let me check you fello off, now,” 
said Hicks, importantly, peering into the 
jitney, for as team-manager he had to 
handle the traveling expenses. Monty 
Merriweather, Roddy Perkins, Biff Pem- 
berton, Butch Brewster, Skeet Wiggles- 
worth, Beef McNaughton, Cherub Chal- 
loner, Ichabod Crane, Don Carterson; 
that’s the regular nine, now—are you five 
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Lay a Firm Foundation 


In later life you will need to draw on the strength 
and tissue you are storing up today. Lay a firm 
foundation of health now. There is no surer or more 
lasting foundation builder than 


Shredded Wheat 


In camp or on trail, on football field, diamond or track, in 
fact, wherever men and boys are leading active, vigorous, healthy 
lives this delicious, muscle-building, nutritious, whole wheat 
food is always in steady demand. 


With berries or fruit or with cream or milk alone it furnishes 
many delicious dishes. A moment in oven or over the camp 
fires restores its natural crispness. Simple to serve, convenient 
to pack and carry. Make it a part of your camping outfit— 
it is the perfect out-door food. 


Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 


WHITE FOOT OIL 


POISON IVY REMEDY i 
Relieves all itching. Cures poison Ivy_Poisoning. 4 . en 
Chegoe and Insect Bites, Chafing, Sun Burn, a RINGS-MEDALS-FOBS 
Itching Piles, Burns, Cuts, Bruises, etc. No smart- : Any one or two colors Enemel 
ing or burning when applied. Sold by Druggists 
or shipped Parcel Post. Price, 25 cents. 
WHITE FOOT REMEDY CO., Centreville, Md. 


Any tetiers or date 
Engreving on Rings Free 
CATALOGUE FREE 
Cc. K. GROUSE Co: 


Mes. Geox 198 
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TROOP STATIONERY 


, specially printed. 
with scout illustration, two colors on good, bond pa- 
per. Send 8c for catalog, Point Contest Suggestions 
and complete set samples, including 10 Weekly 


Printed F ales For Scout Officials 














GRAPHIC PRESS, 946 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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| |climbed out with ex 
facing T. Haviland Hicks, Jr., he saluted 








wheels. 


equipped with the 





This wonderful device makes your 
wheel the safest and easiest to ride, 
easy to buy, economical, always 
ready—never fails. 

Maintains perfect control all the 
time—reduces or quickens speed 
instantly — stops anywhere in less 
than the wheels length. 








“Please—Father—Please 


“There’s Jack and Alice off for a spin on their new 
Can't Mary and I have one? 


“The roads are great, the air is fine, it’s lots of fun, Dad, and 
I can run errands for Mother ever so quick.” 


Bully good — real health-building, wholesome fun on a bicycle 






The Brake that Brought the Bike Back. 


Don’t fail to tell your Dealer you 
must have a New Departure in your 
new wheel when Dad says “ Yes.” 
pa to 4 ye bay have a = 
Mleed ihe ma of dase parte: tow 
The New Departure Mfg.Co. 


Bristol, Conn. 











Gs) Cartridges for Scouts 


Send post card for 
free book telling 
how to become a sharp- 
shooter by using these .22 
Shorts, the cartridges used 
by champion marksmen. 
These Shorts are loaded with 
Lesmok powder and come 
in red, white and blue boxes, 


United States Cartridge 


2521 Trinity Bldg. 
New York 

















Good for men or boys. Fires re- 
atedly. Loads automatically. 
asy,smooth action. Metal 

parts non-rusting. Black walnut 

stock. Adjustable sights. Guar- 
anteed. Price saves you half. Or- 
der direct. Write for special circular. 
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subs present? O. K.!. Skeet, climb out 
here a second.” 

Little Skeet, the brilliant shortstop, 
ing difficulty, and 


in military fashion. The team-manager, 
consulting a time-table of the C., N. .&.Q., 
fixed him with a stern look. : 

“Skeet,” he spoke distinctly, “now, get 
this—myself, and eight regulars, nine in 
all—will take the 9 P. M. express for Phil- 
adelphia, and stay there all night; tomor- 
row, at 8 A. M., we leave Broad Street 
Station for Eastminster, arriving there at 
11 A. M. Now, I have a lot of unused 
mileage on the C., N. & Q., and I want 
to use it up before Commencement. So 
heed—you want to go to Baltimore to see 
your parents—you take the 9.80 P. M. ex- 
press tonight, to Baltimore, and go from 
that city, in the morning, to Eastminster, 
on the C., N. & Q., and take the five subs 
with you, to eat up the mileage! Has that 
penetrated your bomb-proof skull.” 

“Sure—you don’t have to deliver a 
Chautauqua lecture, Hicks!” grinned Skeet 
Wigglesworth. “But say, what time does 
the train leave Baltimore in the A. M.?” 
“Let’s see.” T. Haviland Hicks, Jr., 
handing the mileage-books to the short- 
stop, focused his intellect on the C., N. & 
Q. time-table a few seconds. “Oh, yes, 
you leave Union Station, Baltimore, at 
7.30 A. M., arriving at Eastminster at 
noon; it is the only train you can get, to 
make it in time for the game, so remem- 
ber the hour—7.80 A. M.! Here—stuff 
the time-table in your pocket.” 

In a few moments the team and substi- 
tutes had been jammed into old Dan Flan- 
nagan’s jitney, and the collegians on the 
campus concentrated their interest on the 
cheery Hicks, who, grinning a la Chesire 
Cat, climbed atop of “The Dove,” which 
Old Dan was having as much trouble to 
start as he had experienced for over 
twenty years with the late “Lord Nelson.” 
Seeing Hicks abstract a “Louisville Slug- 
ger” from the bat-bag, the collegians 
roared facetious remarks at the irrepres- 
sible youth. 

“Home-run Hicks—he made a home-run 
on a strike-out!” 

“Put Hicks in the game, Captain Butch 
—he’ll win it!’ 

“Watch Hicks—he will pull some bone- 
head play!” 

“Bring home the championship, fel- 
lows, to Old Bannister !” 

T. Haviland Hicks, Jr., as the battered 
engine of the “jitney” yielded to Old Dan’s 
cranking, and kindly consented to start, 
surveyed the — students, seized the 
bat, and struck an attitude he fondly be- 
lieved resembled that of Ty Cobb when 
about to make a hit; taking advantage of 
a lull in the tumult, the lovable youth 
howled at the hilarious crowd: 

“Just leave it to Hicks! Yl win the 
game and the championship for my alma 


jmater, and—I’ll do it by my headwork!” 


(The championship game will be described 
Lire. 


in the June Boys’ ) 
Next Month—A Comical Circus in a 
Barn 


William Merriam Rouse’s next story 
in his popular Cartersville Gang 
Series tells the laughable tale of the 
Black Rover’s Circus—and of “the 
massacre” that ended it with thrilling 
suddenness.—And there will be comi- 
cal Rigney illustrations. 
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Each Part of Uniform 


is stamped with the 
Official Seal of the 


Boy Scouts of America 
































_ We Manufacture Uniforms for 
BOYS’ ORGANIZATIONS OF ALL KINDS 


t AGENTS IN ALL LARGE CITIES | 
If none in your town, arrange- SI 
ments may be made with ; 


SIGMUND EISNER 


Official Outfitter to the 



















Boy Scouts of America 






MANUFACTURER OF 


U.S. Army and National Guard Uniforms 


















RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


















New York Salesrooms 


103 FIFTH AVENUE 















VACATION VISIONS» 
VERY Boy Scout would like OUR motto, “A Scout Is 
a bicycle with its invaluable Helpful,” has added meaning 


aid in giving service to others as_ when you own either bicycle or 
well as pleasure to himself. motorcycle equipped with 


Firestone 


Bicycle or Motorcycle Tires 


Safety—the Firestone Non-Skid tread has 30% more angles against skid. 
Easy Riding—the quality of Firestone rubber means sure road-grip and a good ride. 
ee 

Mileage—more rubber, more fabric than F —fine rubberized tube bag aed 
any | gai ey by the leading auto tire ree catalog of cycle tires No. 90 
builders 


Firestone 
Bicycle Tires 


Fine and dandy for that 

wheel—whether new or old. 

Extra service at no extra 
Rn Rs tN 

cost. See the nearest 

pa I 

kirestone man. 


Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. 


“America’s Largest Exclusive 
Tire and Rim Makers”’ 


Akron, Ohio 
Branches & Dealers Everywhere 

















